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"Blessed be he through whose hands 
Allah lets good flow!" (1) 

Prophet Muhammad 


(1) Sunan Ibn Maajah, Hadith No. 237. 
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Dedication 
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To 

The Custodian of the Two Holy Mosques, 

His Majesty King Abdullah Ibn Abdul-Aziz 
I dedicate these pages 
Glittering with traits of 
King Abdul-Aziz’ noble character! 

It was in a fatherly audience with his majesty King Abdullah 
that I had the honor of catching his majesty’s words: "I 
haven’t seen a book yet about the character of King Abdul- 
Aziz." These words, from his majesty’s big heart, were but a 
royal directive and trust which I sought to fulfill. 

Despite my humble efforts, I am hereby greatly honored to 
present this book in response to the heart-felt words of the 
Custodian of the Two Holy Mosques. 

May this humble piece of work be for Allah’s Sake, and may 
Allah be pleased with it. 

May Allah bless our king and country. 

May Allah bless the royal family. 

May Allah keep them spreading good and promoting Islam. 


Khaled Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al-Jeraisy 
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I wish to thank Dr. Khaled Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al-Jeraisy for 
giving me the opportunity to do this translation about the 
character of King Abdul-Aziz. The translation includes some 
modifications made with the target reader in mind. 

Having read the Arabic original and having done the 
translation, I could not but feel the respect I have had for the 
late King rise to love, extending to his sister Nora. His image 
when kneeling and lowering his shoulder for his father to step 
on it to get on his horse has left a beautiful note in my heart. 

Evidently, King Abdul-Aziz was God-fearing, and this quality 
was the key to his character. In the light of this key, his 
behavior as a Muslim individual, as a family man and as a 
leader can be properly understood and appreciated. 

King Abdul-Aziz had a mission and a vision. He was 
dedicated to the promotion of pure faith, and he sought to 
modernize his society. He cared and shared. I would love the 
great grandchildren of King Abdul-Aziz to be made aware of 
their great grandfather’s mission and vision and to continue 
his practice of caring and sharing. 

May Allah grant King Abdul-Aziz mercy. 

May Allah bless his successors and country. 

Translator 

Mohamed Atif Mogahed Mohamed 

College of Languages and Translation 
King Saud University 
Email Address: mammdeso@hotmail.com 
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Praise be to Allah, the true King, Who has honored us by 
accepting us among those that believe in Him as the One and 
Only Lord. Thanks be to Him for having sent to mankind 
Prophet Muhammad, the seal of His prophets and the Imam 
of his messengers. Praising Prophet Muhammad’s conduct in 
the Qur’an, Allah says, "And verily, you are of a great 
character." (1) May Allah’s peace and blessings be upon him, 
his kin, his Companions and his followers. 

May Allah grant mercy to King Abdul-Aziz, whose character 
is the topic of this book. The achievements of King Abdul- 
Aziz have attracted historians, particularly with respect to 
their significance and the great speed at which they took place. 
In this regard, attention has been focused on the practical 
policies of King Abdul-Aziz, e.g. his unique political stances, 
his distinct ways of government and his dedication to the 
application of Shari’ah and the establishment of religious 
duties. However, the humane dimension of King Abdul-Aziz’ 
personality has not received due attention. This may be due to 
the fact that his achievements were so great and rapid that 
they overwhelmed observers worldwide. Also, it is not easy to 
grasp all the aspects of such a talented leader without full 
awareness of the details of his day-to-day conduct and his 
background morality and thought. 

Realizing the importance of the humane aspect of the late 
King Abdul-Aziz’ personality, the writer attempts to explore 


(1) Surat Al-Qalam, Ayah 4. 
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it, hoping to shed light on it so that the reader can have a 
better picture of his noble character. Underpinning his ideals 
was his dedication to Islamic teachings, which guided his 
humane conduct. In fact, it was that dedication that rallied his 
subjects around him, giving him their full support. His 
behavior reflected Islamic qualities and genuine Arab 
traditions, and his character manifested both nobility and 
humility. It is these qualities that distinguish the character of 
King Abdul-Aziz as a prominent world leader. He is 
considered "one of the greatest leaders, not only in the 
twentieth century, but also throughout history". (1) 

Typical of King Abdul-Aziz was his acknowledgement that 
whatever achievements he made were by the Grace of Allah. In 
one of his statements, he said, "I have established this kingdom 
with the help of no one, but Allah. It is Allah that has granted 
me success. I am not a king brought in by the will of a foreign 
power. I am a king by the will of Allah, through the will of the 
Arabs who have chosen and given me their pledge. However, 
titles are but words, and I am only Abdul-Aziz" (2) 

King Abdul-Aziz was committed to a lofty goal, namely 
founding a nation on brotherhood, love and mutual caring and 
sharing. This is a sublime aim compared to the down-to-earth 
seeking of worldly, transient pleasures. His devotion to Islamic 
ideals and exemplary conduct enhanced his people’s loyalty to 
him and boosted their dedication to underlying Islamic 


(1) Al-Turky, Abdullah Ibn Abdul-Muhsin: Al-Malik Abdul-Aziz Al-Saud: 
Ommah fee Rajul (King Abdul-Aziz Al-Saud: A Nation in a Man), (in 
Arabic), Daarat Al-Malik Abdul-Aziz, 1419 H (1999 AD), p. 163. 

(2) Al-Uhaideb, Abdul-Aziz Ibn Mohammad: Min Hayaat Al-Malik Abdul- 
Aziz (From the Life of King Abdul-Aziz) , (in Arabic), Riyadh, Mataabi’ Al- 
Ish’aa’ Al-Tijaari, 1st ed. 1399 H (1979 AD), p. 81. 
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principles. Indeed, a nation built on taqwa of Allah and 
commitment to His Shari’ah cannot be but strong and long 
lasting. Such is the uniquely strong foundation of our nation 
that it has not been shaken by the wind of destructive ideologies 
sweeping the globe. In contrast, as historically evidenced, a 
nation built on the pursuit of sheer worldly aims never survives. 

Guided by Islamic teachings, King Abdul-Aziz’ conduct was 
exemplary, manifesting multiple but harmonious qualities. 
This may explain the sincere love people have had for him till 
today. To study his whole personality would need a colossal 
effort, beyond the writer’s humble attempt. The present book 
attempts to explore the humane traits of King Abdul-Aziz’ 
character. Chapter (1) introduces King Abdul-Aziz, the social 
environment where he grew up, the significant events of his 
time and the factors impacting his conduct. It also presents 
examples of his style of government. Chapter (2) is the locus 
of this book. It is concerned with the distinct humane traits of 
his personality in theory and practice. Chapter (3) deals with 
his relationship with his immediate family, the Al-Saud, and 
with his larger family, namely his subjects. Chapter (4) shows 
his great interest in Islamic scholarship, scholars and the 
spread and development of education. Chapter (5) is 
concerned with the last days of King Abdul-Aziz and 
testimonials to him. The Conclusion sums up the treatise on 
the humane traits of his unique personality. 

The whole experience of writing this book has multiplied 
sincere love for Abdul-Aziz, the man before King. Indeed, he 
earned, by the Grace of Allah, the love of people before 
earning his title. He captured hearts before territory, and 
became king of hearts before king of country. He deserved 
both rightly. 
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The writer’s effort can never match his love and admiration 
for King Abdul-Aziz, nor can it match the latter’s ideals and 
character. 
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1.1 King Abdul-Aziz’ Lineage and Upbringing 

1.1.1 Lineage 

King Abdul-Aziz was the son of Abdul-Rahman Ibn Faisal 
Ibn Turky Ibn Abdullah Ibn Mohammad Ibn Saud Ibn 
Mohammad Ibn Moqrin Ibn Markhan Ibn Ibraheem Ibn 
Moosa Ibn Rabee’ah Ibn Maani’ Ibn Rabee’ah Al- 
Muraydiy. (1) 

Maani’ Al-Muaydiy is the founder of Dir’eyyah, and his line 
of ancestors goes back to Rabee’ah Ibn Nizaar Ibn Ma’add 
Ibn Adnan. In brief, according to most Arab genealogists, the 
Al-Saud family goes back to the Bani Haneefah tribe, from 
Bani Bakr Ibn Waa’el Ibn Asad Ibn Rabee’ah Ibn Nizaar Ibn 
Ma’add Ibn Adnan. (2) 

1.1.2 Date and Place of Birth 

King Abdul-Aziz was born in Riyadh towards the end of the 
thirteenth Hijri century, marking the end of the Second Saudi 
State. Regarding his date of birth, there are two contending 
dates: 5/1/1877 AD and 12/11/1880 AD. The writer agrees 
with the argument for the former date. (3) 

1.1.3 Upbringing 

Naturally, one interacts with one’s environment in a two-way 
relationship. During the early years, representing the 
formative stage, the environment provides the conditions of 
development, which are likely to have a lasting effect on 
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behavior, positively or negatively. During later stages, one is 
more likely to have some influence on one’s milieu, depending 
on such factors as character, potentials and status. Now, let us 
consider a number of the upbringing conditions thought to 
have affected King Abdul-Aziz’ character formation, so that 
we can understand and appreciate his return influence on his 
milieu, politically, economically and socially. 

1. Family 

King Abdul-Aziz was brought up in conditions where disputes 
divided the Al-Saud. On the one hand, the sons of Imam 
Faisal Ibn Turky were divided. On the other hand they were 
fighting their uncle Imam Abdullah. This situation was a sign 
of their failure and loss of power (4) . Against such a state of 
affairs, the Qur’an warns: "... [And] dispute not one with 
another lest you falter and your strength depart from 
you...." (5) 

However, King Abdul-Aziz’ parents were known for their 
piety, and they looked after him, instilling in him noble values 
and manners. His father was one of the rulers and 
distinguished fighters in Najd. This may explain the King’s 
determination and courage. His mother, Sarah Bint Ahmad 
Ibn Mohammad Al-Sidairy (6) , was known for her faith, 
wisdom and good home management. This may explain the 
King’s wise and reflective dispositions. (7) 

At a very young age, King Abdul-Aziz was taught martial 
arts, and he trained to endure the Bedouin tough life, hunger 
and thirst. He was encouraged by his father to explore the 
desert and tribal living conditions. (8) 
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The task of teaching young Abdul-Aziz the basics of reading, 
writing and Qur’an recitation was entrusted to Judge 
Abdullah Al-Kharji, a scholar from Al-Kharj, but residing 
in Riyadh. This provided the opportunity for religious 
education to enhance faith and Islamic teachings. Young 
Abdul-Aziz was able to master the Qur’anic recitation in four 
years. He had a revision of the whole Qur’an under the 
supervision of Sheikh Mohammad Ibn Musaibeeh. After that, 
he was entrusted to Sheikh Abdullah Ibn Abdullateef Al- 
Sheikh to study tawheed and jurisprudence. (9) Indeed, 
religious studies are considered a sign of Allah’s blessings; 
the Prophet says, "It is a sign of Allah’s love that one is guided 
to the study of religion. " (10) 

In addition, his father had to take him in his company to 
men’s assemblies so that he could be exposed to adult debates 
and be accustomed to arguing frankly and boldly. In fact, he 
took young Abdul-Aziz to several battles where he had to do 
actual fighting/ 1!) 

Eventually, young Abdul-Aziz opted for military life and 
preparation for an active role in the battlefield. He was keen 
on it, and he mastered horsemanship and using the sword, 
excelling his peers. He was also fond of listening to the history 
of his brave grandfather Faisal Ibn Turky. Thus, young 
Abdul-Aziz’ upbringing combined both religious education 
for faith and values and education for worldly affairs. (12) The 
combination enhanced his character and skills. 

On the negative side, young Abdul-Aziz had first-hand 
experience of conflicts over power and the workings of 
politics. This led him to the conclusion that dissensions were 
destructive of even the strongest institutions. He also 
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concluded that maintaining good government was the ruler’s 
top priority. Thus, the negative experiences young Abdul-Aziz 
went through contributed to the development of his character. 

2. Desert Life 

In 1891 AD, young Abdul-Aziz had to accompany his family to 
the desert, where life was hard. There, he experienced tough 
circumstances, and learnt how to endure difficulties and how to 
cope with changing times and human nature. Living in the desert 
had an impact on his upbringing/ 13) During his desert life, he 
gained self-confidence and valuable experience that represented 
good preparation for tackling future difficulties. He had first¬ 
hand experience of Bedouins’ hard life and struggle for 
survival; he witnessed their daily activities, seeking food and 
water for their herds. He had the opportunity to be familiar 
with Bedouin customs and traditions, such as the right to 
pasture and water resources, as well as generosity to guests. (14) 

Due to his religious background, young Abdul-Aziz was able 
to see the negative aspects of Bedouin life. For example, there 
were injustices in the traditional boasting and tribalism. In 
addition, he became aware of the reality of hunger and thirst. 
Attending assemblies of tribal elders, he was able to listen to 
their debates and to stories from the heroic past of Bani 
Murrah (15) in the battlefield. In brief, living in the desert 
provided young Abdul-Aziz with valuable knowledge and 
experience in dealing with Bedouins and rallying their support 
when needed. 

3. Missions 

Imam Abdul-Rahman Ibn Faisal provided his son Abdul-Aziz 
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with both religious education and political preparation. Let us 
see some examples of his political preparation: 

- In 1890 AD, young Abdul-Aziz was among the delegation 
sent by Imam Abdul-Rahman to negotiate with Mohamed 
Ibn Rasheed. (16) The delegation included Mohamed Ibn 
Faisal, Sheikh Abdullah Ibn Abdullateef Al-Sheikh and 
Sheikh Hamad Ibn Faaris. (17) 

- In 1891 AD, Ibn Rasheed defeated Al-Qasseem people in 
Al-Mulaidaa’ battle, and marched towards Riyadh, where 
Imam Abdul-Rahman was stationed. Imam Abdul-Rahman 
had to leave Riyadh and take with him his family and some 
of his men. That was in 1891 AD. He traveled deep into the 
desert. (18) He camped in the desert where he was the guest of 
the Al-Murrah tribe and Al-Ajmaan tribe (19) , between 
Yebreen (20 ' 1 and Al-Ihsaa’. At that time, the Ottoman 
Commissioner of Al-Ihsaa’, Aakif Pasha, assigned the 
army doctor (Zaakhuur Azaar Al-Libnaani) to negotiate 
with Imam Abdul-Rahman and his son Abdul-Aziz. Among 
the conditions for negotiations were the following: 1. Imam 
Abdul-Rahman was to rule Riyadh on behalf of the 
Ottomans; 2. He was to recognize the Ottoman state and 
to pay the Ottoman state the yearly tax. (21) 

Imam Abdul-Rahman rejected the conditions, and he had to 
send his son young Abdul-Aziz to Sheikh Eesa Ibn 
Khaleefah, (22) ruler of Bahrain, to request refuge for women 
and children. Young Abdul-Aziz’ mission was successful. ) 

Having gathered Bedouin fighters from the desert, Imam 
Abdul-Rahman had skirmishes with Ibn Rasheed’s men around 
Riyadh. In 1891 AD, Imam Abdul-Rahman captured Al-Dilam 
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from Ibn Rasheed’s men. When Ibn Rasheed learnt about the 
attack on Al-Dilam, he marched onto Huraimilaa’, where he 
defeated Imam Abdul-Rahman, who had to retreat to the 
desert. Young Abdul-Aziz was sent to Al-Hufoof, Al-Ihsaa’ 
Center, to negotiate with its Ottoman ruler for a place where the 
Imam and his men could stay. The Ottomans refused, and so 
young Abdul-Aziz’ mission was not successful/ 24 ' 1 

When negotiations with the Ottoman ruler of Al-Ihsaa’ failed, 
the Imam sought refuge with the emir of Kuwait, but the 
latter refused. So, the Al-Saud had to go back to the desert, 
where they stayed with the Al-Ajmaan. 

Having written to Sheikh Qaasim Ibn Thaani of Qatar, Imam 
Abdul-Rahman got a favorable response; he was welcomed to 
stay in Qatar. There, the Imam and his company stayed for 2 
months, then moved to Kuwait. It is not clear whether the 
arrangement to move to Kuwait was for a payment to Haafiz 
Pasha, the Ottoman ruler of Al-Ihsaa’, or in return for helping 
the latter to retreat from the battle against the Sheikh of 
Qatar. In either case, settling in Kuwait had to be done with 
the consent of the Ottomans/ 25 ' 1 

Thus, young Abdul-Aziz found himself conducting 
negotiations and going on diplomatic missions. Such 
activities at a young age had an impact on the development 
of his personality and self-confidence and contributed to 
diplomatic experiences that proved valuable in later 
encounters/ 26 ' 1 

4. Living in Kuwait and the Battle of Al-Sireif* 2 ^ 

It is argued that young Abdul-Aziz’ time in Kuwait marked 
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the beginning of his political development; he witnessed the 
impact of destructive dissensions on the ruling family of Al- 
Subaah. However, it is argued that young Abdul-Aziz had 
already witnessed the dissensions among his own family 
before having to go to Kuwait. He saw how infighting 
amongst the Al-Saud led to the loss of their power. Young 
Abdul-Aziz had practiced politics during his involvement in 
missions immediately after having to leave Riyadh. He also 
took part in negotiations with Ibn Rasheed. Thus, he 
practiced real politics before the Kuwait period. 

Despite evidence supporting young Abdul-Aziz’ practice of 
politics earlier, the Kuwait period is considered the most 
significant in his political development. He had the 
opportunity to see great events shaping the region and the 
influence of foreign powers. There were conflicting interests of 
great powers, such as Britain, Germany, the Ottoman Empire 
and Russia. By seeing all these conflicts at work, young 
Abdul-Aziz was able to gain valuable experience in political 
thinking and leadership. 

However, it is maintained that King Abdul-Aziz’ possessed 
leadership qualities and an investigative mind regardless of 
place. What happened around him presented contexts where 
he exercised his potential. Accordingly, the conflict among the 
Al-Saud and the subsequent loss of their power and exile in 
Kuwait sharpened his capabilities. The Kuwait stay enriched 
his experience. He saw Sheikh Mubaarak Al-Subaah of 
Kuwait (28) consult his father on several occasions. Yet, 
young Abdul-Aziz was in the company of his father more 
than in Sheikh Al-Subaah’s. This implies that, if influenced by 
either of them, young Abdul-Aziz was influenced by his 
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father, even before departure to Kuwait. 

The political scene in Kuwait was rich with maneuvers and 
negotiations among great powers; the Ottomans were 
nominally in charge of the Arab world; Britain had control 
of the Gulf area; and Germany and Russia were seeking access 
to the Gulf. In addition, Abdul-Aziz Ibn Miteb Ibn Rasheed 
had designs on Kuwait. He wanted to capture it in order to 
have access to the Gulf. Towards this end, he looked for all 
sorts of pretexts. (29) Young Abdul-Aziz was aware of all these 
events, thus experiencing the workings of politics on the 
international and the national levels. This experience, coupled 
with his qualities of devoutness, determination, courage and 
rationality, (30) was a great asset for his political future. 

While in Kuwait, young Abdul-Aziz was alerted by one 
particular event, namely the conflict between Sheikh 
Mubaarak and Abdul-Aziz Ibn Miteb Ibn Rahseed. (31) 
Wanting to capture Kuwait, the latter raided it in 
preparation for a bigger attack. In response, Sheikh 
Mubaarak sought Imam Abdul-Rahman’s help against Ibn 
Rasheed. On 17/3/1901 AD, Al-Sireif Battle took place 
between Al-Subaah and Ibn Rasheed north-east of 
Buraidah, between Al-Sirief and Al-Tarafiyyah. Ibn Rasheed 
won the battle. (32) 

Al-Sireif Battle had great significance for young Abdul-Aziz. 
It showed his military shrewdness, and it was some kind of 
introduction to his later capture of Riyadh. This is how Al- 
Zarkaly explains the significance of Al-Sireif Battle: 

- Young Abdul-Aziz did not expect the Kuwaiti army to 
defeat Ibn Rasheed’s. So, it was militarily wise of him not to 
involve the Al-Saud and their men in a lost battle. He had to 
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separate from the Al-Subaah company in Al-Shawki; (33) he 
marched towards Riyadh and besieged it for 4 months. 
After the Sirieif defeat of Al-Subaah, young Abdul-Aziz 
returned to Kuwait. There, Mubaarak Al-Subaah said to 
Imam Abdul-Rahman, "Your son will take revenge for 
you." (34) 

- Al-Sireif Battle was the biggest one ever fought in the Najd 
region, if not in the Arabian Peninsula, in the beginning of 
the 14 th Hijri century; modern weapons of the time were 
used; great numbers of soldiers on both sides were involved; 
and it was followed by several interested international 
parties with influence in the area. (35) 

- It provided young Abdul-Aziz with the opportunity to 
besiege Riyadh - though not for long - and, in turn, to gain 
firsthand knowledge of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
Riyadh defenses. This was very useful in planning 
successfully for the recapture of Riyadh the following 
year. Having realized the importance of Al-Musmak 
Castle, (36) young Abdul-Aziz planned to capture it first of 
all; the capture of Riyadh without Al-Musmak was useless. 
Therefore, when the time came, young Abdul-Aziz carried 
out his plan brilliantly by surprising the Musmak guards, 
who thought the city had already fallen to the Al-Saud. The 
guards were taken aback at the surprise, and had no choice 
but to surrender, especially as their leader was killed. The 
plan showed great, intelligent military thinking. (37) 

- The Sireif Battle furthered young Abdul-Aziz’ confidence in 
his political judgments and military thinking. He concluded 
from Mubaarak Al-Subaah’s planning and action in Al- 
Shuki that it was necessary not to depend on Mubaark, but 
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to plan and act independently for the recapture of 
Riyadh. (38) 

- With regard to the Al-Rasheed, the Sireif Battle showed 
how stronger Abdul-Aziz Ibn Miteb Ibn Rasheed became. 
He attacked Kuwait hoping the Ottomans were going to let 
him have a free hand in Kuwait, but they refrained from 
helping him for fear of conflict with Britain. (39) 

- The Battle deepened the conflict between Imam Abdul- 
Rahman and Abdul-Aziz Ibn Miteb Ibn Rasheed. This was 
due to the alliance between the former and the Al-Subaah 
and to the aid the alliance received from Saadoon Pasha 
Abu Ajmi, (40) who raided some tribes under the Al-Rasheed 
control. (41) 
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1.2 King Abdul-Aziz’ 

Political Insight and Practice 

1.2.1 His Political Insight 

King Abdul-Aziz combined military skills and political 
experience. His political skills were manifest when dealing 
with internal encounters during the founding stage of the 
Kingdom. They were also evident when negotiating with 
neighboring countries; he had to take into account the 
minutest details at the international level and the regional 
level, as well as within the Arabian Peninsula. He was also 
appreciative of the skills of his representative negotiators. (42) 

British diplomatic experts at the time of King Abdul-Aziz 
regarded him as the most important political negotiator in the 
first half of the twentieth century. His negotiating skills were 
evident in the gains he achieved for safeguarding his borders 
while giving no concessions whatsoever. In fact, some counter 
negotiators would have preferred going back to war rather 
than negotiate with King Abdul-Aziz. 

Even though Britain had politically dominated most of the 
world scene, and the Arabian East in particular, King Abdul- 
Aziz was able to use it for his political ends. In its negotiations 
with him, Britain was able only to secure his neutrality on 
certain issues of interest to it in the region. The Darrin Treaty 
of 1915 AD (43) between him and Britain was a case in point. 
Despite criticism, the Treaty gave King Abdul-Aziz some 
advantages. For example, it strengthened his position in 
relation to the problems with Kuwait, Al-Shareef Hussein Ibn 
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Ali (44) , Ibn Rasheed and the Ottomans. In addition, Britain 
supplied him with money and arms, which were helpful in 
dealing a blow to Ibn Rasheed. The British card was also 
useful in the Ottoman departure from Al-Ihsaa’ forever. The 
Treaty secured the British recognition of the regions under 
King Abdul-Aziz rule and of his independence. (45) It implied 
Britain’s recognition of his growing importance as the 
strongest man in the Arabian Peninsula. King Abdul-Aziz 
was well aware that the Treaty would keep Britain on his side 
against the Ottomans. However, the treaty did not represent 
any significant change in the British politics in the Gulf, save 
that it was a turning point in the Saudi-British relations. It 
changed Britain’s position towards that part of the Arabian 
Peninsula. (46) This explains how King Abdul-Aziz was a gifted 
negotiator, who was able not only to gain new lands, but also 
to remain on solid ground for further negotiations. He was 
also aware of the importance of military strength on the scene 
of international conflicts. 

World War I did not undermine King Abdul-Aziz’ position. 
After the end of the War, he had two fronts: Al-Rasheed in 
Hael, and Al-Shareef Hussein in Al-Hijaaz. Both were a great 
danger to him. (47) Fighting started on both fronts, in the 
direction of Shammar (48) and that of Al-Hijaaz. Before battles 
were settled, a conference for religious scholars was held in 
Riyadh, and it declared Abdul-Aziz Al-Saud to be "the Sultan 
of Najd and its Adjuncts". This was recognized by Britain. (49) 

As events unfolded, King Abdul-Aziz was in a difficult 
position; Iraq was declared a kingdom under the rule of 
Faisal, Al-Shareef Hussein’s son; (50) the East of Jordan became 
an emirate under the rule of Abdullah/ 5 the son of Al-Shareef 
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Hussein; (52) and Al-Shareef Hussein, ruler of Al-Hijaaz, 
declared himself King of the Arabs - he was expecting strong 
support and recognition from his British allies after having 
sided with Britain against the Ottomans in World War I. (53) 

King Abdul-Aziz found himself in a critical situation, the 
Hashimite siege in the north and southwest. As expected, trouble 
started; some tribes in the north crossed the borders into Najd. 
King Abdul-Aziz had to act militarily. His army swiftly annexed 
two significant villages, Turbah and Al-Khurmah, (54) thus 
settling in his favor the dispute with Al-Shareef Hussein over 
right of ownership. The villages were significant for securing 
the western borders, and King Abdul-Aziz was able to 
concentrate on defending his northern borders. (55) 

The annexation of Turbah and Al-Khurmah gave King Abdul- 
Aziz a better negotiating position. Britain wanted to reach a 
settlement for the problems between the Hashimites (Faisal, 
king of Iraq; Abdullah, ruler of Jordan; and Hussein, ruler of 
Al-Hijaaz) and King Abdul-Aziz. The British suggested a 
meeting for negotiations between the two parties, but King 
Abdul-Aziz preferred to negotiate with each one of them on his 
own. Separate negotiations were advantageous for him; 
possible overlap of issues would be avoided and so would 
unpredicted, undesirable political influence from outside. The 
British had to accept the demand for separate negotiations. 
Then, King Abdul-Aziz was able to negotiate with the King of 
Iraq, and they reached Al-Muhmmarah Agreement^ 6 '* on 5/5/ 
1922 AD; it dealt with the issues of borders, tribes and 
trade. 7) Initially, King Abdul-Aziz refused to sign the 
agreement, (58) but he ratified it later when signing Al-Aqeer’s 
two protocols (59) on 2/12/1922 AD. (60) Obviously, by refusing 
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initial signing, the King was trying to gain time and advantages 
on his borders by getting the tribes on his side, especially 
Shammar, Al-Ammaaraat (61) and Al-Muntafiq. (62) Having 
done so, he was then able to sign the agreement, 
demonstrating again his skill as a negotiator and a successful 
political strategist. 

The King had another round of successful negotiations, 
securing his northern borders with Iraq and Kuwait. He 
signed the border agreement with Kuwait the same day he 
singed Al-Muhammarah protocols. (63) He wanted to eliminate 
any possible confusion that might give rise to future 
misinterpretations, something that was common at the time. 

The way King Abdul-Aziz conducted negotiations manifested 
far-sightedness and ingenuity. This was particularly evident 
during the Bahrah (64) Treaty negotiations between him and 
Britain on behalf of Iraq on 1/11/1922 AD. The treaty had to 
deal with unimplemented clauses concerning trade and 
security from Al-Muhammarah Treaty. In the period 
between the two treaties, 1922-1925 AD, King Abdul-Aziz 
was able to change the British political direction in the 
Arabian Peninsula. He was not seeking to have the British on 
his side as much as he was seeking to keep them away from his 
adversaries’ side. The King managed to make Britain change 
its usual support for Al-Shareef Hussein, who was keen on the 
Caliphate after its abolition in Turkey in 1924 AD. (65) Just 
before they were about to sign the treaty, King Abdul-Aziz 
had already annexed Taif (66) and was already marching onto 
Al-Hijaaz. The annexation of Taif at that particular time was 
a significantly shrewd move on his part. It created new 
realities on the ground, strengthening his bargaining position, 
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while putting Britain to the test regarding his wider military 
operation towards Al-Hijaaz. (67) 

King Abdul-Aziz’ approach to Taef and Al-Hijaaz 
successfully combined diplomatic and military moves to 
maximize his gains within complicated conditions. He 
managed to use British influence favorably to make 
Abdullah Ibn Al-Shareef Hussein, ruler of East Jordan, 
remain neutral towards the conquest of Makkah. This 
presented Britain with the opportunity to get King Abdul- 
Aziz to finalize the Bahrah Treaty, settling the remaining 
problems between him and Iraq, particularly border issues. 
Having used the delay in concluding the treaty as a bargaining 
chip, the King had to reward Britain for its position regarding 
his conquest of Al-Hijaaz; he had to conclude the Bahrah 
Treaty with Iraq, gaining the neutrality of the king of Iraq as a 
result. By securing the neutrality of Britain and Al-Sahreef 
brothers in Jordan and Iraq, King Abdul-Aziz was able to 
conquer Al-Hijaaz, ousting their father, Al-Shareef Hussein, 
from power on 18/10/1924 AD. (68) 

King Abdul-Aziz’ determination and political genius were 
particularly evident in the negotiations leading to the Haddah 
Treaty between him and Britain on behalf of the Emirate of 
East Jordan on 2/11/1925 AD. (69) He was determined to annex 
Al-Jawf Wadi Asserhaan and Kaaf, known as Qurrayyaat Al- 
Malh, while East Jordan claimed the right to Kaaf and most 
of the northern areas. Britain had to send Sir Gilbert 
Clayton (70) to King Abdul-Aziz, who was besieging Jeddah 
at that time, regarding the Bahrah and Haddah treaties. 

On 1925 AD, negotiations were on when Sir Gilbert Clayton 
received instructions from the Ministry of British Colonies to 
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focus on border issues between East Jordan and Najd, and on 
remaining issues that were not settled between Iraq and Najd 
during the Kuwait Conference. Concerning Al-Jawf, Sir 
Clayton initially had instructions to have Al-Jawf given to 
East Jordan, and not to let any Najdi areas separate East 
Jordan from Iraq. Also, he was told to ignore the ongoing war 
in the Hijaaz region. 

Though convinced that King Abdul-Aziz was determined to 
have the three areas, Sir Clayton started with Wadi 
Assarhaan. This was to test the resolve of the King and to 
give himself room for maneuver with respect to other issues on 
the negotiating table. In order to soften the King’s position 
and weaken his resolve, Sir Clayton played the card of the 
importance of friendship with Britain, whose influence was 
surrounding him in the Arabian Gulf, Persia, Egypt, Iraq, 
Palestine, East Jordan and South Yemen. As for the King, he 
argued first against giving Kaaf to Jordan, for it would result 
in uniting the Hashimites in East Jordan and Iraq while 
denying Najd access to Syria. He also agued that Wadi 
Assarhaan was one indivisible whole, and Kaaf was an 
extension of the Wadi. (71) 

Despite Sir Clayton’s attempts to obtain from the King 
territorial concessions, the King managed to take Al-Jawf, 
Wadi Assarhaan and Kaaf, in return for a 50-mile long 
demilitarized buffer zone, marking the borders. (72) The 
conclusion of the negotiations was a remarkable diplomatic 
victory for King Abdul-Aziz. He obtained what he wanted, 
secured his northern borders, and had a custom-free trade 
access to Syria. The trade route to Syria was to be under the 
direct control and protection of the British High 
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Commissioner in Jordan. 

In addition, King Abdul-Aziz was able to have the borders 
monitored and controlled by Britain, Jordan and Egypt. As 
revealed by the correspondence between the Egyptian 
Minister of War and the Foreign Minister and the Director 
of Border Control, and between the latter and his Prime 
Minister, Egypt gave a positive response; it immediately put a 
ban on any carrier going through the ports of Suez and 
Attuur, if suspected to be transporting arms or ammunition 
destined for rebels in Al-Hijaaz. At that time, there were 
rumors in diplomatic circles that Egypt was helping the 
rebellion staged by Hamid Ibn Rafaadah. (73) However, the 
Egyptian Prime Minister’s letter to the Directorate of Borders 
was definite and straightforward; any suspect carriers heading 
to Al-Hijaaz had to be detained. 

Thus, the King was able to change the Ibn Rafaadah rebellion 
to his favor. The border measures were to the benefit of King 
Abdul-Aziz, for his long borders along the Red Sea were being 
guarded without human or material costs. Rebels were denied 
access to the Saudi state, thus, preventing troubles. The King 
was able, then, to pay attention to development and 
construction efforts, especially in Al-Hijaaz region. (74) 

The aforementioned illustrates how King Abdul-Aziz had to 
deal with important political and territorial issues. There is 
more documented evidence showing how wisely he dealt with 
institutions, such as the American petroleum company 
Standard Oil of America and the Arab League, and with 
foreign countries. This may explain why countries were keen 
on establishing diplomatic relations with him. (75) Similarly, he 
succeeded in dealing with internal problems^ 76 - 1 so wisely that 
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he was able to keep achievements intact, and to look after the 
public interest. 

1.2.2 Talented Governance 

At both the external and internal levels, King Abdul-Aziz’ 
character was at work. He is said to have been blessed with a 
unique character as evidenced in his handling of varied and 
complex issues and conditions, nationally and internationally. 
Two main sources for his uniqueness were: (a) cumulative 
acquisition and experience - he had a systemic approach 
characterized by investigation, organization, experimentation 
and competency; and (b) innate qualities - he was creative by 
nature. (77) 

In what follows, let us have a brief look at how successfully he 
employed his intuitive qualities, with particular reference to 
dealing with two domestic issues: the settlement of Bedouins 
and modernization. 

1.2.2.1 Settlement of Bedouins 

King Abdul-Aziz was concerned with Bedouin problems while 
nation building was underway. As usual, he would investigate 
any problem carefully, while praying for Allah’s help. Internal 
stability was necessary for building and development. The 
King was well aware of Bedouin problems; their unsettled 
lifestyle was an obstacle to achieving the type of nation he 
aspired to. In addition, they had some undesirable customs, 
such as raiding and robbing other tribes. So, the King planned 
to have them settled as a means to eliminating such hostile 
customs. He had to turn the roaming Bedouins into settled 
communities where they could live comfortably. (78) He 
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managed to achieve this significant social leap peacefully. 

The actual project of Bedouin settlement started in 1912 AD. It was 
meant to alleviate their economic sufferings, and so it directed them 
towards agriculture. Land in the Artaawiyah (79) area was 
distributed to a number of tribes, starting with the Miteir 
tribes. (80) There, the Bedouins started building their first 
village. (81) Great numbers were settled in scattered parts 
especially built for them in an agricultural area north of Najd, 
and in simple homes added to a number of small villages in the 
same region. These new settlements were known as Al-Hijar. (82) 
Being successful, the Hijar-style settlements were expanded, but 
with slight modifications. They were gradually increased in 
number till they reached about 72 Hijar, mostly from 10 tribes. 
About 76,300 men of the settlers were trained and organized 
into a force to be later called the "tawheed soldiers" (83) . 

However, King Abdul-Aziz had to deal with a new problem 
arising from settlement. He found out that settled Bedouin 
men started to neglect their farming duties, leaving women to 
do the farming, and staying in the mosque, occupying 
themselves with prayers and retreat. It was necessary, the 
King concluded, to lead them to an approach whereby they 
could work for this world as well as for the Hereafter. Since it 
was an issue that involved religion, the King had to seek the 
cooperation of religious scholars in this respect. They had to 
point out how commitment to Islamic teachings did not 
contradict making lawful earnings, and how Muslims were 
urged to make a living by all legitimate means. In fact, the 
Prophet used to pray for protection from poverty. 

These efforts were fruitful. Extreme religiosity was 
abandoned, and the Hijar flourished, integrating settlers. 
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Village life started to attract Bedouins, particularly as King 
Abdul-Aziz took several measures to improve living 
conditions there. The following are some of the measures he 
had taken in that regard: 

- Water wells were dug to boost agriculture and attract 
neighboring Bedouins. (84) 

- A registry was made in the King’s court for Bedouin tribes, 
and there was easy access to the King and district emirs. 

- Preachers were sent to teach the necessary do’s and don’ts of 
Shari’ah and to instill Islamic values so that Bedouins could 
be refined and disciplined. 

- Relationships between tribe members and their chiefs were 
organized in such a style that the latter were entrusted with 
communal welfare, and the individuals were responsible to 
their chiefs. 

- Communal responsibility for crime was adopted with 
respect to each village and its surroundings. 

It was insightful on the King’s part to organize the Hijar 
internally to accommodate members of different tribes on 
equal footing. In general, no one Hijrah was purely allocated 
to one tribe or clan. Like melting pots, most Hijar represented 
communities, integrating members of varied tribes. Such 
organization boosted communal solidarity and joint 
responsibility. The King’s policy embodied a basic Islamic 
principle of brotherhood, which is crucial to security and 
stability. The principle guides behavior to individual as well as 
communal positive outcomes while eliminating negative ones. 
To activate the principle, it was necessary, in the Bedouins’ 
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case in particular, to teach it in theory and practice, and to 
follow up its application in real life. The teaching required 
educational efforts, the follow-up needed communal 
cooperation, and security needed a strong executive system 
of law and order to protect communities from disruptive 
elements and to safeguard resources and gains. (85) In brief, the 
King adopted and applied successful policies for communal 
interaction based on Islamic principles. 

By making great efforts to settle the Bedouins into integrated 
communities, King Abdul-Aziz did not mean to weaken their 
fighting morale. He wanted to tame them into a disciplined 
force guided by Islamic values and rules, thus channeling their 
fighting spirits into controlled behavior beneficial to the 
nation. In this regard, the King classified them into three 
categories: 

- Category 1: This was a highly trained group, always ready 
to respond to the Imam’s (King’s) call for jihad. Its members 
were on the alert, in possession of munitions and a camel 
each. 

- Category 2: This was the type of group whose members, if 
jihad was declared as "dual", had to recruit another 
mujaahid (fighter) each, and both shared one camel for 
transport. 

- Category 3: This included the group of people that would 
respond to a general call for jihad made by the ulama on the 
advice of the Imam to defend the nation - all capable adults 
were eligible. 

The 3-category jihad call system was efficiently used by the 
King in his battles. (86) 
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King Abdul-Aziz’ approach to the settlement and 
transformation of Bedouins achieved great results, socially, 
religiously and economically: 

One important result was the effective elimination of prevalent 
tribal disputes. Another important result was the increasing 
integration of the Saudi society, both Bedouin and urban. 

By Allah’s Grace, the King made remarkable achievements in 
law and order and administration. 

In addition, the approach enhanced the communal spirit 
among diverse settlers. It necessitated cooperation in doing 
good and combating evil, and this is an important Islamic 
demand. This meant balancing collective and individual 
interests, for this world and the Hereafter. However, for 
looking after collective interests, a high degree of unselfishness 
is required. This is motivated by a drive for collective good, 
the quality of loving for others what one would love for 
oneself. 

By Allah’s Grace, the King’s efforts resulted in the 
replacement of undesirable customs and habits by Islamic 
attitudes and practices, based on the Qur’an and the Sunnah. 
Such changes were conducive to stability, security, cohesion 
and collective welfare. 

One wonders how King Abdul-Aziz identified and diagnosed 
Bedouin problems, and how he suggested successful solutions, 
and implemented and followed them up. These processes 
presume specialist sociological knowledge and practice, and 
the King had no prior sociological training. His unique 
sociological insight is considered to be a gift from Allah. This 
blessing was manifested in a number of forms: 
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- The King was committed to the delivery of rights and 
dispensation of justice in the broadest sense, as demanded 
by the Qur’an and the Sunnah. 

- He interpreted historical events from an Islamic perspective. 
Before Islam, the Arabs were fighting amongst themselves 
for tribal interests and domination. They blindly followed 
obstructive customs and traditions that prevented them 
from accepting Islam. Through the brotherhood of Islam, 
they became one nation with one faith, and under one 
leadership. By Allah’s Grace, the nation changed world 
history; Islamic conquests were incredible. 

- As a result of first-hand experience and observation, the 
King was well aware of the Bedouin mentality, traditions 
and customs. Such (87) experience and awareness were 
helpful in working out suitable solutions and monitoring 
social transformation. 

1.2.2.2 Modernization 

By the nature of his religious character on the one hand and 
by his great aspirations for his country on the other, King 
Abdul-Aziz sought to promote Islamic teachings and apply 
Shari’ah, and sought to modernize the country 
simultaneously. Due to his creative nature, King Abdul-Aziz 
was not rigid. He did not see modernity and religiosity as two 
conflicting qualities; these were reconcilable. He said, "Never 
does Shari’ah ban anything useful to people, nor does it 
permit anything harmful to them. This truism is understood 
by sound judgment. " (88) 

The King wanted to benefit from technological advances in 
order to achieve social and economic development, moving his 
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society from the nomadic state to the modern world. The 
required development can be best attained by adherence to 
Islamic teachings, which provide for communal stability and 
security as well as for individual fulfillment. Nonetheless, 
modern technology provides great resources for the 
promotion of Islam. Throughout the book, his devotion to 
Islamic teachings is evident in what he said and did. As for 
modernization, the King introduced the telephone, the 
telegraph and the radio into the country despite objections 
from uninformed religious quarters. 

In his speeches, the King forcefully expressed his concept of 
unity between means and ends and between Faith and 
modernity. In the reception speech, delivered in the Taif 
Financial Under-secretariat, on 18/1/ 1351 H (24/6/1932), he 
said, "As for modern things, we take what helps and benefits 
us, and we promote it, provided it is allowed, but we reject 
what is not allowed; in fact, we fight it. The Muslim must not 
obey anyone in sin. Nothing can supersede a civilization based 
on Islam, nor can we realize honor except through compliance 
with Islam." (89) 

On the occasion of the Great Festival held at Al-Qasr Al-Aali 
(the High Palace) in Mina on 5/3/1936 AD, the King 
reiterated the same concept in the speech he delivered: 
"Islam commands us to take whatever gives us strength and 
benefit, provided that it does not corrupt our beliefs or 
qualities. If we want progress, we have to follow Islam, 
otherwise the result would be all evil." (90) 

Resistance to modern technology was initially shown by some 
uninformed sheiks. Subtly did the King dismiss their fears. 
For example, when the King first introduced the telephone 
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and the radio, some sheiks denied them as devil’s tools. By 
showing how such tools transmitted the Glorious Quran, the 
King managed to convince the uninformed sheikhs that the 
tools were technological inventions, not magic or devil’s 
work. (91) However, some sheikhs remained unconvinced for 
no good reason. So disappointed was the King that he had to 
firmly say this to them: "My sheikh brothers, you are "on my 
head" (an Arabic expression of respect). Hold on firmly to 
each other. Do not let "my head shake", otherwise some of 
you would fall to the ground (meaning "lose respect"), and if 
one falls off, I will not be able to put him back onto my head. 
There are two things I would not want to discuss at all, for 
they have proved good for my people .... They are the wireless 
and the car. There is no evidence whatsoever in the Qur’an or 
the Sunnah to suggest the banning of their use." (92) 

When some inventions were rejected for having been made by 
non-Muslims, the King had to tell the rejecters to get rid of 
their guns too, as they had not been Muslim-made. It was a 
convincing argument. (93) 

The above-mentioned cases show King Abdul-Aziz’ wisdom 
in logical persuasion, particularly in matters where knowledge 
is lacking. When ignorance was involved, he resorted to 
experimenting. When obstinacy was involved, he had to ask 
them for evidence, and to show he was disappointed. Though 
he had great respect for scholars, he had to show 
dissatisfaction at unfounded arguments. Thus, his ways of 
argument reflected a character that was confident, caring, 
rational, patient, and knowledgeable of human nature and of 
how people would react to changes. 
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King Abdul-Aziz’ Physical Features 



2.1 King Abdul-Aziz’ Physical Features 

In his book Saqr Al-Jazeerah (The Peninsula Falcon ), Attaar (1) 
provides a comparatively detailed description of the physical 
traits of King Abdul-Aziz. According to it, King Abdul-Aziz 
was handsome looking. He was six feet and four inches tall, 
which means he was distinctly taller than his subjects. His 
body was well-built and had a strong big frame. He had broad 
shoulders, a wide chest and large fingers. His head was equally 
big, in harmony with his frame. His forehead was wide and 
shiny, and he had black eyebrows, between which was a 
prominently clear space. His eyes were brown, glittering with 
purity. These were clearly shiny whenever he was pleased, but 
fire-like when angry. He had a jubilant face, with a proud 
nose. He had a light beard, and his moustache fully covered 
his upper-lip. His teeth looked nicely arranged and spaced 
out. His clothes were typically clean, and he was used to 
putting on perfume. He was characteristically simple and 
often quiet. When he spoke, he was brief and to the point, 
indicating broad knowledge. (2) 

The physical features of King Abdul-Aziz were a blessing 
from Allah. His big frame and strong build invoked respect 
from those meeting him. He was blessed with such strength 
that he was able to endure severe pain on several occasions, as 
in the following incidents. 

- In the 1915 AD Battle of Kanzaan, (3) the Ojmaans made a 
surprise night attack against King Abdul-Aziz and his men 
and defeated them. The King and his men were on their way 
back from the battlefield when he learned from two servants 
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that his brother Saad had been killed. Not believing the news, 
the King shouted, "I am Nora’s brother! (4) Saad has not been 
killed! He must have been wounded, and you must have 
abandoned him in your defeat! I must return to get him." "We 
saw the enemy holding his horse and killing him," said the 
servants. Not believing what they said, the King decided to go 
and rescue his brother. 

In the meantime, the Ojmaans identified one of the dead 
bodies to be Saad’s. Aware of the King’s character, they 
expected him to return for his brother and so prepared a trap 
for him. The King arrived as expected, and was able to 
identify Saad’s body despite the dark. The King got off his 
horse and carried his brother’s body. He was kissing it when 
the waiting Ojamans started shooting at him. The King was 
wounded. A bullet entered his side near the kidney, but he tied 
the wound with his ghutrah (headscarf). He did not tell any of 
his men about his wound that night. It became known only in 
the morning when blood stains were noticed on his clothes. 
When asked about it, he said it was a minor thing in the skin 
of his thigh; he did not want them to be sacred. It was not a 
minor wound, but was fifteen cm deep. 

Arriving at the Nakhl Al-Qusaibi area, on the outskirts of Al- 
Ihsaa’, the King sent one of his knights to fetch fresh clothes 
and gauze. There were no doctors around. He dressed the 
wound and changed his clothes. Having entered Al-Ihsaa’, he 
went straight to his palace. He was said to have wedded a 
woman from Al-Ihsaa and the marriage was consummated the 
same night. This was meant to make all believe his wound was 
not serious at all. (5) 


- In another incident, King Abdul-Aziz was riding a camel 
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when it bolted as he hit it with a stick. As a result, he fell off 
the camel, and was trodden by other running camels, but he 
was able to get up and ride the camel again. In fact, he took 
part in a battle the following day. (6) 

- As related by Prince Talaal Ibn Abdul-Aziz, King Abdul- 
Aziz had two bullet wounds in one of his thighs. The King did 
not pay attention to the wounds then, and the bullets 
remained in his thigh. He forgot all about the bullets. Years 
later, he felt pain in his thigh. The doctor found out the cause 
of the pain. It was the two bullets. Having decided to remove 
the bullets, the doctor made the necessary preparations, 
anesthetic included. Pointing at the anesthetic, the King 
asked, "What is this?" "Anesthetic," answered the doctor. 
"What for?" asked the King. "For killing pain so that you 
won’t feel it," said the doctor. "What will you do after 
injecting the anesthetic?" asked the King. "I’ll cut the skin 
with a scalpel, remove the two bullets, and then stitch the 
skin," said the doctor. The King took the scalpel from the 
doctor, made a cut where the bullets were, removed the two 
bullets, and then, said to the doctor, "Now you can stitch the 
wound!" (7) 

- One day, the King was sitting, and with him were Faisal Al- 
Duweish/ 8) Faisal Ibn Hashr (9) and Habbaash Ibn 
Harshaan. (10) One of the Ojmaan tribe managed to climb a 
palm tree and shoot at the King. When they heard the impact 
of the bullet among them, Al-Duweish said, "Brother of 
Jawzaa! Are you safe Abdul-Aziz." "Yes, I am. I’m safe. But 
what about you?’ The King remained in his place for a while. 
Then, he dismissed the soldiers around him so that he could 
speak in private to his close allies around him. When the 
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soldiers left, the King told the men around him, "The bullet 
hit my thigh, but, by the Grace of Allah, I am well. Let me rely 
on you pretending my leg was numb because of sitting till I get 
into the tent. O you, Habbaash! Carry the mat, but do not let 
the soldiers see the blood." In the tent, the King dressed the 
wound with some herbal medicine and changed his clothes. 
Then, he went out of the tent on foot for the soldiers to see 
him. Eventually, his wound healed, but none of the soldiers 
realized he had been wounded. n) 

Endowed with such unique physical strength, King Abdul- 
Aziz was able, by the Grace of Allah, to endure tough 
circumstances, painful wounds and operations, etc., which an 
ordinary person cannot bear. It is believed that the King’s 
mental state was central to his amazing physical ability. 
Underlying his unique mental state was an interacting host of 
harmonious character qualities, which will be examined in the 
remainder of this chapter. 
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2.2 King Abdul-Aziz’ Character Traits 

Character can be defined as a combination of qualities or 
traits that distinguish one person from another. (12) In their 
interaction, they guide one’s mental, emotional and physical 
behavior. Let us elicit the prominent qualities comprising the 
character of King Abdul-Aziz. Elicitation is based on what the 
King is reported to have said and done and on observers’ 
statements. 

2.2.1 Religious Devotion 

King Abdul-Aziz was known for righteousness and religious 
devotion. On the one hand, he was a committed worshipper. 
On the other hand, he called on fellow Muslims to adhere to 
Islam’s sound beliefs and to act in accordance with its 
teachings/ 13) Those close to him were fully aware of his strong 
faith in Allah. It was his faith that raised him to an 
extraordinary level of heroism. He put all his trust in none 
but Allah and was therefore certain of Allah’s help. 

His religious commitment was clearly manifested in the 
observance of the Islamic acts of worship. For example, he 
was known to regularly observe mandatory prayers in 
congregation. He also fulfilled his religious duties as 
required. In addition, he used to make nightly retreats, 
reading the Qur’an and doing voluntary prayers. (14) He would 
pray in tears till a little before dawn, when he would conclude 
with the witr prayer (a voluntary onQ-rak’ah prayer). He 
would then join the dawn prayer congregation. Once the dawn 
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prayer was over, he would remain in the mosque, saying some 
prayers of remembrance selected from the Prophet’s 
sayings. (15) This was a sign of Islam or submission to and 
trust in Allah. It is considered the cause of his success and 
greatness. 

As mentioned by Sheikh Abdullah Khayyaat (16) , King Abdul- 
Aziz used to listen to Qur’an recitations. While listening, he 
would shed tears, which he wiped with his headscarf. Then, he 
would remain silent for a short while, after which he would 
start conversation. He used to say, "I would love that whoever 
recites the Qur’an would take his time, for we never get bored 
listening to it." When a reciter read hurriedly, the King would 
say to him, "Miserliness is bad, and it is worse when in Qur’an 
recitation. When you read, take your time so that we may be 
aware of Allah’s remembrance and His signs. The Qur’an is all 
blessings. " (17) 

Every day, a little before dawn, King Abdul-Aziz woke to 
pray and read the Qur’an. He often did dhikr (remembrance) 
in praise of Allah at good times and bad ones. Never did he 
write a letter to anyone without starting it with the mention of 
Allah and thanking Him for His blessings. (18) 

According to a story by a war veteran, he was outside King 
Abdul-Aziz’ tent at night during one of the battles when he 
heard crying within. He went towards the tent and asked 
Ibraheem Al-Humaidi, a guard at the door, what the matter 
was. The guard replied that Abu-Turkey (the King) was 
praying. There, King Abdul-Aziz was in the tent with hands 
raised, supplicating Allah while shedding tears in humility. (19) 
This story implies how strong his faith in and fear of Allah 
were. In fact, such fear was obvious if any of his subjects said 
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to him, "O Abdul-Aziz, fear Allah!" 

A story related by Prince Abdullah Ibn Faisal AL-Farhan 
concerned a man from the Eastern Province who was heavily 
in debt. The man went to ask King Abdul-Aziz for help. When 
the man finished the night prayer, he waited for the King to 
end his prayers. Seeing the King supplicate Allah in humility, 
the man left without asking for anything. When the King 
finished his prayer, he enquired about the man who wanted to 
speak to him. He was told that the man was looking for help 
to pay his debts, but he felt too shy to ask when he saw the 
King praying to Allah for help. Instead, he felt he could pray 
for help from Allah, just like the King did. Thus, such a 
normal act of worship was a motive for the man to boost his 
faith in Allah. This simple episode was representative of the 
impact King Abdul-Aziz had on those who came to know 
him. (20) 

King Abdul-Aziz’ observance of required daily Islamic duties 
was based on sound knowledge of Qur’anic explanations, 
Hadith, jurisprudence and the art of preaching. In his 
sessions, he would usually quote Qur’anic statements. 
Religious lessons and seminars were given daily, and many 
people attended them. They reinforced the religious 
knowledge necessary for running the state, which derived its 
principles and practices from Islam/ 21 ' 1 

His observance of his Islamic duties was reflected in his daily 
activities. He organized them in relation to prayer times. This 
was a simple but effective system for urban as well as rural 
areas and only those with a shaky faith could not follow it. (22) 
In fact, encouraging people to perform their daily religious 
duties was part of his mission as the leader of a Muslim 
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community. He practiced what he preached, thus providing a 
role model as a community member and as a statesman. 

In this respect, the late King Fahd said, "Whenever the term 
"Shari’ah of Allah" was uttered by anyone seeking justice 
from another, was mentioned by anyone in a complaint, or 
was demanded by anyone seeking judgment on some issue, 
King Abdul-Aziz would shiver (out of awareness of his duty 
to Allah)." (23) 

While encouraging fellow Muslims to practice Islamic 
teachings, he would show no leniency towards those who 
neglected basic Islamic duties. For example, he had to lock up 
one of his sons in the Musmak Fort for missing the dawn 
prayer in congregation. In a lecture at Om Al-Qura 
University, H R H Prince Salmaan said he was one of those 
who had been locked up in the Fort; it was their aunt Nora 
who interceded to rescue them/ 24) 

King Abdul-Aziz was equally concerned about the 
performance of daily acts of worship by all. As a typical 
Muslim, he loved for others what he loved for himself. This 
was clearly reflected in the introduction of a register in each 
neighborhood mosque. If a resident was absent two or three 
times, something had to be done to check if he was ill. If so, it 
was the residents’ duty to visit him in fulfillment of Islamic 
teachings. However, if there was evidence to negligence, 
corrective measures had to be taken. (25) 

Having full faith in Allah and adopting the cause of Islam as 
his strategy, King Abdul-Aziz believed that the bigger the 
kingdom, the better he could serve Islam. His faith and 
dedication to Islam immunized him from the weaknesses of 
worldly conceit. As he usually admitted, the successes he had 
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were only by Allah’s Grace. (26) 

While relying on Allah, he did his best. He used to say, "I am 
not the sort of person that depends on others to do what I 
must do. I depend on Allah alone... " (27) 

On matters with a religious dimension, King Abdul-Aziz 
consulted Shari’ah. He even sought the opinion of the ulama 
regarding the introduction of the telegraph, the telephone and 
the radio. He also sought their views regarding the Egyptian 
mahmaf 2S \ This demonstrates his strong faith and 
commitment to Islamic teachings and practices. Since the 
Hijaaz region became part of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
King Abdul-Aziz had led the annual pilgrimage procession. 
He rarely missed it, except when he was unable to do it due to 
old age. One year, 1941 AD, he had to skip performing 
pilgrimage in order to save the expenses for the needy. (29) 

It was the King’s habit not to embark on something unless he 
truly believed in it. In one incident, when in Al-Qasseem, King 
Abdul-Aziz had to go on a trip, leaving most of his army there. 
On returning, he learnt that the Buraidah people were uneasy 
about something which could lead to their declaration of no 
loyalty to him. It was a tense atmosphere, ready to burst. 

Without hesitation, the King mounted his horse, and set off 
towards Buraidah, allowing none but two knights to 
accompany him. Worried about what might happen, some 
of his men wanted to go with him, but he refused, saying to 
them, "Allah has given me victory in all my battles, so do not 
worry about me." Having got to Buraidah, the King knocked 
on the gate, saying to the guards, "Open. I am Abdul-Aziz." 
When the gate was opened, and the King went in, he realized 
that was something strange. The people who had assembled 
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there were astonished to see him. He approached the crowd of 
people assembled there and addressed them with self- 
confidence: "You are wise people, and I am certain things 
were all right till I sent you that person to whom I have been 
good, but whose character I have misjudged. You have 
already dismissed him from your city, but I have reinstated 
him as your emir. However, you are the kind of people who 
are capable of making good judgments, and you must have 
demands, and I am here to listen to you. If I did not trust you, 
I would not have come here on my own." 

This incident demonstrates King Abdul-Aziz’ faith in Allah as 
well as his self-confidence. His act brought order and ease 
back to the city. In fact, he spent the afternoon there 
comfortably. It was his leadership instinct that prompted him 
to take quick action before things become too complicated to 
settle peacefully. (30) 

In dispensing his duties, King Abdul-Aziz was fully aware of 
Islamic demands on him as an individual and as a leader. 
These duties were inherently acts of worship, to be performed 
intentionally. As a genuine Muslim, he responded to the 
Qur’anic command to worship Allah sincerely in all affairs. 
Only pride would prevent one from responding, and this 
would lead to the individual’s downfall, but King Abdul-Aziz 
was blessed with the knowledge, faith and character to obey 
Islamic commands. May Allah have mercy on his soul and 
include him among the righteous. 

2.2.2 Humility 

Humility involves modesty, tolerance and the acceptance of 
the truth irrespective of source. It is a quality highly valued 
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by the Qur’an and the Sunnah. Calling for humility, Allah 
commands the Prophet, "And lower your wing to the believers 
who follow you." (32) Allah also says, "Turn not your cheek in 
scorn toward folk, nor walk with pertness in the land. Lo! 
Allah loves not each braggart boaster. " (33) In one Hadith, the 
Prophet says, "Never does anyone exercise humility for 
Allah’s sake but is raised in status by Allah in return." (34) 
This takes place in this world and in the Hereafter. 

King Abdul-Aziz must have been aware of this value. He is 
said to have never been swayed by worldly gains, authority or 
fame. Whatever was said in praise of his genius qualities and 
great character never diminished his humility, nor did the 
vastness of the Kingdom he had established - extending from 
the Red Sea to the Arabian Gulf. (35) 

Despite his authority, King Abdul-Aziz never saw himself but 
as an ordinary individual, and he acted as one. He led a simple 
life. His food, drink, clothes and transport were not any 
different from those of average homes. His conduct was an 
example of humility and asceticism. (36) He would stand up for 
his guests as a sign of warm welcome and hospitality. Only 
when his knees failed him in old age did he have to stop 
that. (37) Entertaining his guests, the King would say words of 
welcome. He would also speak with them about their own 
affairs as befit the situation, in addition to chatting with them 
about matters of a general nature. 

As much as the King loved humility, he hated hypocrisy, 
never succumbing to words of praise nor allowing his name to 
be chanted (38) If poets had to say something in his presence, he 
listened, but he would get uncomfortable. He would also show 
disinterest when he heard verses beyond the acceptable or 
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reasonable. He had such self-confidence coupled with humility 
at heart that pretense had no access to his character. 

The following statement by King Abdul-Aziz demonstrates 
his genuinely Islamic character. "I am not one of those who 
find pride in royal titles or protocol, nor am I one of those 
who yearn for titles or run after them. Islam is our real pride, 
and we are proud to be promoters of tawheed and to be 
disseminators of Allah’s religion. Whatever we do towards 
this cause is the best of deeds for us. It is much more 
honorable than whatever royal protocol may claim. We are 
calling for adherence to the pure faith [as defined in the 
Qur’an and the Sunnah]." (39) 

Consider the following encounter in Al-Kharj. On one of his 
visits to Al-Kharj on 1944 AD, the King gave an audience to a 
Najdi poet. No sooner had the man started his poem saying, 
"You are our hope and it is you we beg," than the King said to 
him, "May you be let down." The King, knowing Sheikh 
Hamad Al-Jaasir (40) was there, said, "O Ibn Al-Jaasir, take 
this fellow and teach him tawheed (to worship only Allah)." 
This incident shows the genuine humility on the King’s part 
and his awareness of his real mission and responsibilities. It 
was his duty to promote Islamic values, not to seek worldly 
gains or praise which, in that case, befit none but Allah. The 
King realized at once the poet had gone beyond the 
acceptable, and so had to be taught a lesson. His awareness 
of his mission as a servant of the Islamic faith made him 
ascertain the humility Islam preaches and the honor gained by 
serving it. This attitude was typical of King Abdul-Aziz. 

In a similar encounter, Fouad Shaakir (41) was reciting a poem 
he had composed before King Abdul-Aziz. The poet recited 
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these verses: 

"Stand up, to the House go, and on it the flag raise, 

There, ask: Who has made the Haram Mosque safe?" 

At once, the King interrupted: "It is Allah that has made it 
safe." (42) He was definitely aware of this verse from the Quran: 
"(67) Have they not seen that We have appointed a sanctuary 
immune (from violence), while mankind are ravaged all 
around them? Do they then believe in falsehood and 
disbelieve in the bounty of Allah?" (43) The King believed in 
Allah as the sole Provider. 

In one incident during the pilgrimage season, King Abdul- 
Aziz had to react angrily, and his anger was caused by his 
humility. As related by Fouad Shaakir, he was leading a 
delegation of pilgrims to introduce them to the King. As he 
was walking towards the King’s reception area, the King 
suddenly shouted angrily, "No! No! Haraam (forbidden)! 
Haraaml Raise your heads, o sheikh! You and your group, 
raise your heads! This is haraam. This is haraaml None is 
worthy to bow to but Allah - glory be to Him, the Great 
Creator. " (44) 

When dealing with the soldiers under his command, King 
Abdul-Aziz acted with humility, sharing their work and giving 
them support. His humility and constant care for their 
welfare, earned him their love, respect and loyalty. (45) Yet, 
towards his enemies, he acted with courage and pride. They 
knew him as a fearless fighter, and his high morale was great 
strength for his army/ 46) 

The aforementioned are examples of the humility of King 
Abdul-Aziz. They show how great an influence Islamic 
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teachings had on his behavior, and hence his character. He 
was fully aware of the virtues of humility as an Islamic 
demand, and of the dangers of pride as an abominable trait. 

2.2.3 Justice 

Justice involves the proper delivery of rights. (47) Allah says, 
"Lo! Allah enjoins justice and kindness, and giving to 
kinsfolk, and forbids lewdness and abomination and 
wickedness. He exhorts you in order that ye may take 
heed." (48) This command to Muslims applies to rulers in 
particular. According to the Hadith, just rulers top the list of 
seven types of people whom Allah will provide with special 
protection on the Day of Judgment. Prophet Mohammad 
says, "Seven types of people will be especially provided by 
Allah with special protection on the Day when there will be no 
protection but His..." The first one mentioned by the Prophet 
is "a just ruler". (49) 

Motivated by Islamic beliefs and seeking rewards from Allah, 
King Abdul-Aziz had as a priority the delivery of justice in 
theory and practice. (50) His concept of justice was 
comprehensive, applying it to all activities. It covered the 
assignment of government duties to the qualified and 
competent, judicial responsibilities, day-to-day dealings, even 
treatment of wives and children, etc. His pursuit of justice was 
a continuation of his family’s orientation and faith. It also 
reflected a natural instinct in his personality. 

In the dispensation of justice, King Abdul-Aziz was known 
for his emphasis on equality of all before the law. He showed 
no bias towards anyone regardless of economic or social 
status. He was particularly uncompromising with those 
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spreading confusion and falsehoods, for they were a source of 
destabilization and danger to security. He wanted to provide 
stability, which is indispensable to welfare. This is well 
expressed in the following statement: "Nothing could benefit 
this country except security and stability. Therefore, let all be 
in comfort and peace. Yet, let all beware of following Satanic 
and selfish whims, which disturb the country’s security. In this 
regard, I am really tough with culprits. So, let nobody fall into 
temptation. " (51) 

In one incident, a man who committed murder went to King 
Abdul-Aziz seeking pardon. "Look son! Allah has blessed this 
country by the establishment of the Shari’ah laws. If a person 
is found guilty and is sentenced according to Shari’ah, we will 
never hesitate to carry out the sentence regardless of his 
status." (52) 

As a Muslim individual and leader, King Abdul-Aziz firmly 
believed in Shari’ah as the ideal system for mankind. So, he 
channeled all his efforts to establish and apply it at all times, 
even in war. While fighting violators of Shari’ah, he was 
calling on people to observe Islamic teachings, spreading 
virtues and preventing vice. Dedication to the application of 
Shari’ah had an obvious impact on the new society in the 
Arabian Peninsula, creating as it did a well-established state of 
security and justice. This was a top priority of his leadership 
duties. He had to look after public affairs and interests and 
preserve the country’s unity and stability. 

One may wonder how King Abdul-Aziz was able to establish 
such a stable system, and how he was able to turn fighting 
tribes into a civilized society whose members vie for the 
delivery of rights! The answer lies in his commitment to the 
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Qur’an and the Sunnah. Practically, he was committed to 
giving people their rights and providing guidance to them. In 
the meantime, offenders were not punished without prior 
warning and guidance. 

In the dispensation of justice, King Abdul-Aziz delegated 
responsibilities to chiefs of tribes, making good use of their 
Bedouin traditions. He got them involved in looking for 
offenders in their relevant tribes and in administering 
appropriate punishments immediately. In tracking wanted 
criminals, the Bedouins used their desert skills of footprint 
tracing. The Al-Murrah tribe was well known for this skill, 
and the security forces made use of their skill in bringing 
criminals to justice. It was something King Abdul-Aziz 
wanted to continue for the service of justice. (53) Thus, it was 
possible to reconcile traditions with innovations, and to 
achieve cooperation and social integration in accordance with 
Islamic teachings. 

In his endeavor to establish justice, King Abdul-Aziz 
emphasized the development of the judicial system so that it 
could match the complexity of the modern age. The simple 
structure of the judiciary had to be replaced by a new 
sophisticated one. The change was necessary despite 
variations in creed in the Kingdom regarding judicial 
systems and organization prior to the annexation of Al- 
Hijaaz. Based on Islam, the system was typically religious, and 
it accommodated all recognized creeds. Basically, all judicial 
matters had to be carried out within the Shari’ah framework. 
"My constitution, my system and my law and motto is 
Muhammad’s religion," said King Abdul-Aziz. (54) He also 
said, "Allah has made us, from my forefathers till now, 
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promoters and teachers of the Qur’an and the Sunnah and the 
ways of the righteous Salaf. We are not bound by a particular 
school of thought at the expense of the others. If any of the 
four schools of thought has the strongest evidence on a 
particular issue, we have to accept and hold on to it." (55) 

Thus, King Abdul-Aziz considered the judiciary as the symbol 
of justice; it did not matter to him which of the four schools of 
thought was involved in a particular ruling. He gave special 
attention to the organization of the judicial system and the 
establishment of law courts at varied levels and with varied 
specializations, serving both urban and Bedouin areas. (56) 

Special attention was also given to the selection of judges. The 
King selected for the judiciary conscientious and righteous 
scholars. He provided them with the necessary care, while 
maintaining their independence. The authority to appoint, 
transfer and dismiss judges was the King’s alone. He did not 
allow any member of his family or government to interfere 
with the judiciary. 

The following steps reflected the King’s care for the judiciary. 
In the temporary classification of state posts, in 1926 AD, 
judges were at the top of the scale. In fact, they were called 
"the pillars of the state". In the 1928 AD job classification of 
state employees, judges were in the top group, which was 
directly appointed by the King himself. Judges remained at 
the top of the scale in the first system of state personnel, which 
was issued in 1931 AD. Later, when the system was reviewed 
in 1945 AD, and the scale became eleven grades, the King put 
the Chief Judge on the Distinct Grade, and all judges on the 
Third Grade. Compared to other state employees, judges were 
given higher monthly salaries so that they could focus 
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attention on judicial tasks and the dispensation of justice. (57) 

Well aware of the difference between the nature of Bedouin 
and urban cases, King Abdul-Aziz insightfully appointed two 
judges in Riyadh. One of them was responsible for looking 
into Bedouin cases for purposes of speed; they were not 
complicated cases, and Bedouins would be in the city for 
speedy trade transactions. Delay would be inconvenient for 
them. (58) 

In addition to the establishment of an organized judicial 
system responsible for the dispensation of justice, King 
Abdul-Aziz was concerned with providing proper guidance 
and promoting legal awareness among people. Then, came 
punishment, which was administered for criminal offences as a 
deterrent. The King advised the judiciary to do their duties to 
Allah, to seek the truth, and to be on the side of the wronged 
and to give the weak their rights. In this respect, he is reported 
to have said, "If a person is wronged by another - regardless of 
the offender’s job and status - yet, he conceals it, he should 
blame none but himself. " (59) He also said, "The most evil to 
their people are the rulers that do not judge according to 
Allah’s Revelations." Stressing the importance of giving 
advice, the King continued, "In fact, all citizens are 
accountable before Allah for neglecting the offering of 
advice on matters related to Allah, His Messenger and all 
Muslims. It is their duty to inform their governor of his 
wrongdoings. My door is open to all. It is my duty to give the 
wronged their rights even from my own sons and relatives." (60 ' ) 
It was the custom of King Abdul-Aziz to look after the affairs 
of his subjects as much as possible. This custom reflects the 
Prophet’s statement, "All of you are trustees, and each one of 
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you is responsible for who is in his /her trust. A ruler is a 
trustee and is responsible for those in his trust.... " (61) 

Every morning, King Abdul-Aziz would be in his court to 
receive people who had complaints and needs. He would listen 
to them, look into their complaints and help with their needs. 
Twice a day, morning and evening, the chief of the royal court 
would give the King a briefing on cases and complaints. So 
great was the King’s dedication to justice that people were 
keen not to wrong others lest he should hear of it, and punish 
them heavily as a result. 

Oftentimes, a Bedouin with a complaint would say to King 
Abdul-Aziz, "O Abdul-Aziz, fear Allah! Look! My complaint 
is in your trust." The King would normally appoint a 
committee to look into the complaint. He would say to the 
committee members, "Now the onus is on you. I have done 
my part by entrusting you with his case. Allah will ask you 
about it." Underlying his concern for the delivery of justice in 
general was his fear of Allah. He would often say to his 
learned audience, "I’m afraid, I may have unintentionally 
done something displeasing to Allah. What do you think I 
should do as atonement?" (62) 

The following are practical examples of the King’s 
dispensation of justice: 

- According to Ameen Al-Reehaani, King Abdul-Aziz saw a 
weak camel in one caravan that happened to rest near his 
camp in Al-Aqeer. He told the owner of the camel to let it 
graze around and not to join the caravan out of mercy for 
the poor camel. Turning to Al-Reehaani, the King said, 
"Justice in our land should start with camels. If one is not 
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just with one’s camel, one will not be just with people." (63) 

- Once a Bedouin, beaten by one of the King’s sons, 
complained to the King. The King summoned his sons for 
identification. Angry with his son, King Abdul-Aziz asked 
him, "Have you beaten him?" The son said nothing, as 
admission of guilt. The King turned to the Bedouin, "What 
did he hit you with?" "With a long stick - may you live 
long," answered the Bedouin. "Get up, hit him. Take your 
revenge. Do it," said the King. "I can’t," said the Bedouin. 
The King said to him, "May Allah guide you! Stand up. Hit 
him. Nothing to fear. Justice means both of you are equal. 
In fact, you are greater because right is on your side, but he 
is small because he has wronged you. Stand up and hit him." 
The Bedouin replied, "I am afraid I can’t do it - may you live 
long. What you have done is enough for me. Your justice 
has erased your son’s offence, and nothing is better than 
what you have done. I hereby waive my right entirely." (64) 

- In another incident, one of the King’s sons hit one of the 
guards. Learning of the incident, the King punished his son 
in public and sent him to prison. Being the king’s son was 
not of any help. "Are you satisfied?" the King asked the 
guard. "May you live long, Abdul-Aziz," answered the 
guard. The King said to the guard, "O son, what I have done 
should be a lesson to him and to all the other members of 
my family. Your place in my heart is like that of my 
sons." (65) 

- The following incident represents what can be called "self 
application of justice." Once, after the King’s father died, a 
man saw the King after the dawn prayer and told him, 
"Your late father owed me one hundred... riyals." Do you 
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have a witness?" asked the King. "Allah is my witness," said 
the man. The King said, "I am afraid, I can’t help you unless 
you have a witness." Both agreed to have the issue settled in 
court. They went to judge Saad Ibn Ateeq. (66) Aware of the 
nature of their visit, the judge did not receive them inside his 
house. He sat on the house threshold, while the two litigants 
sat on the ground. After the case was settled, and the man 
left, Judge Ibn Ateeq invited the King into his house, saying 
to Him, "Now, be my guest." The King and the judge had 
coffee together." (67) This situation reflects the King’s 
observance of judicial procedures, his humility and his 
respect for court rulings. Also, Ibn Ateeq’s behavior reflects 
the independence of the judiciary. 

- In his pursuit of justice for his subjects, King Abdul-Aziz 
gave special attention to the quality of judges and 
governors, especially their dedication to the application of 
Shari’ah. The case of Mohammad Ibn Zaid, the governor of 
Riyadh, (68) was a good example. Ibn Zaid was very faithful 
to King Abdul-Aziz and was greatly dedicated to his duties 
and responsibilities. Once, a servant of the King’s brother 
Imam Saud committed an offence for which Ibn Zaid had to 
send him to prison, disregarding the Imam’s special place in 
the King’s heart. Having heard of the incident, Imam Saud, 
though known for his intelligence and wisdom, was so angry 
that he had to confront Ibn Zaid over his servant’s 
imprisonment. They had an argument that can be 
reconstructed as follows: 

IMAM SAUD: How dare you send my servant to prison 
without consulting me? 

IBN ZAID: Abdul-Aziz has appointed me in this post in 
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order to implement Shari’ah and establish justice, which are 
the basis of his rule. By Allah, if you violated the law, I 
would send you to prison too. 

Overwhelmed by the Ibn Zaid’s answer, Imam Saud went 
straight to King Abdul-Aziz. This is what he said to the King, 
"O Abdul-Aziz, when choosing governors, make sure they are 
like Ibn Zaid." He informed the King of his argument with 
Ibn Zaid. Ibn Zaid was summoned to the King, who praised 
his dealing with the servant’s case, considering his behavior as 
a sign of faith, and of loyalty to country and King. (69) 

Nothing would ever sway King Abdul-Aziz from the 
dispensation of justice. He would remove the negligent from 
office, regardless of family or social status. For example, when 
he learned that the Secretariat of Makkah municipality 
neglected their duties, he summoned the Shura Council and 
reprimanded them for inaction towards one of the dignitaries 
close to the King, and removed the dignitary in question from 
office. (70) 

The King’s dedication to justice was part of his care for his 
subjects. He obliged the judges of the Taif Shari’ah court to 
double their efforts in order to speed up the settlement of 
people’s cases and rights. Once, a woman complained to him 
about an inheritance problem; there was nobody to help her 
get her rights. His response was swift. He took her papers 
from her, telling her he himself was going to be her lawyer. He 
followed up her case with the Shari’ah court until a ruling was 
reached. He informed the woman of the court decision, and he 
saw to it that it was carried out. (71) 

Entering through Al-Majeedi Door of the Prophet’s mosque 
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in Madeenah, one pilgrim reported seeing an interesting notice 
on the walls. The notice read as follows: 

"From: Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Ibn Saud 

To: The people of the Arabian Peninsula. 

"If any of our subjects feels wronged, he should contact us by 
telegraph or post free of charge. So, all the post and telegraph 
employees have to process the complaints sent by our subjects, 
even if they are against my children, my grandchildren or my 
family. Let each employee be aware not to dissuade any 
subject from filing complaints, regardless of value, or 
persuade them to moderate the complaint’s language. If an 
employee does that, he will be severely punished... I do not 
want anyone to suffer injustices as long as I live, nor do I want 
to bear the blame for injustices befalling others or for not 
helping them remove injustices or get their rights.... Let 
everyone know this. O Allah, be my Witness." (72) The notice 
was put up in 1372 H. King Abdul-Aziz had it put on Mosque 
doors so that people could be encouraged to send their 
complaints free of charge. This measure was a boost to the 
promotion of justice and an indication of the King’s serious 
efforts in this respect. 

This conduct reflects the Qur’anic demand for good rulers. As 
described in the Qur’an, they are "those who, if We give them 
power in the land, establish worship and pay zakaah and 
enjoin virtue and forbid vice...." (73) May Allah grant King 
Abdul-Aziz mercy. 

2.2.4 Courage 

Courage is defined as a state of emotional power that drives 
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one to do things that need to be done, such as fighting. (74) The 
courageous are those whose hearts are daring in affliction. (75) 
The Qur’an calls on Muslims to be courageous in the 
battlefield, and condemns cowardice and desertion, "(15) O 
you who believe, when you meet those who disbelieve in 
battle, turn not your backs to them." (76) 

Applying the definition to King Abdul-Aziz, related literature 
is full of situations where his bravery is evident. Indeed, he 
was known for his courage. An obvious testimony is his 
recapture of Riyadh with the help of only a few fighters. (77) 
Another example is the Battle of Al-Hareeq/ 78) which took 
place in a valley surrounded by mountains south of Kharj 
between Al-Hareeq fighters and the men of King Abdul-Aziz. 
When the latter attacked the valley, they were overwhelmed 
by a surprise onslaught of firepower from the tops of the 
mountains, where the Hareeq fighters had positioned 
themselves. The King’s men were caught unawares and were 
in such disarray that they had to flee, each seeking his own 
survival. On seeing his men fleeing, King Abdul-Aziz, who 
was at the rear on foot - his horse being led by an attendant - 
tried to rally them back, calling on them, "O! People of Al- 
Awjaa’! (79) Back to battle!" Getting no answer from the men, 
the King struck his horse with the sword, shouting at them, 
"O! People of Al-Awjaa! Do not say you have not seen me! 
Whoever wants to be back with his own family let him go! 
Whoever wants to be with me let him follow me! I am 
attacking on my own!" Indeed, he did march on his own. 
Seeing how serious he was, the men revived and their morale 
returned. They joined King Abdul-Aziz, and they fought their 
way through to the inside of the village. (80) So daring was 
King Abdul-Aziz that his courage and determination turned 
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fleeing men back to the battlefield, fighting and eventually 
winning. 

However, the quality of courage King Abdul-Aziz possessed 
was not reckless indifference to danger. It was coupled with 
wisdom and insight. With solid determination, he had to 
calculate impending dangerous consequences within ongoing 
actions so that they could be effectively encountered. (81) For 
example, sometimes, he would get news of insubordination or 
rebellion in an area. In response, the King would order a 
military expedition to impose order and take disciplinary 
measures against the offenders. On another occasion, he 
would be advised to ignore some offending village or tribe for 
being weak. The King would strongly reject the advice in a 
loud voice, "No! No! I should prepare for a fox as I do for a 
hon." (82) 

The following incident reflects the type of courage King 
Abdul-Aziz had: it was courage restrained by deliberation and 
insight. Jeddah was under siege by the troops of King Abdul- 
Aziz. In a meeting dealing with the Jeddah situation, Khalid 
Ibn Lu’ayy (83) and Sultaan Ibn Bijaad (84) implied that the 
King’s response was cowardly. Composed and cool, the King 
said, "Deliberation! Deliberation! Patience! Patience!" It was 
certainly not lack of courage on the part of the King; 
controlled courage demanded that rushing to attack was not 
the appropriate solution. The King was proven right, whereas 
both Lu’ayy and Bijaad were not. (85) 

In one of King Abdul-Aziz’ battles against a particular tribe - 
for uniting the country and fellow Muslims - there was no 
decisive victory. There were only skirmishes by knights on 
horseback, and this lasted for nearly 2 months, each preparing 
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for a decisive assault. 

During one of the skirmishes, the tribe’s chief caught up with 
one of the King’s knights. He said to the knight, "I thought 
you were Abdul-Aziz." Angered by what was said, the knight 
told the King about the incident, expressing his desire for a 
strong response towards the chief and his tribe. 

Instead of reacting to the chief s statement, King Abdul-Aziz 
had something else in mind. He summoned one of his knights 
and instructed him to deliver two horses of genuine breed, two 
fine camels and two distinct guns, as a present to the chief of 
the tribe. The knight delivered the present as instructed. 

The following day, the King remained in the mosque after the 
dawn prayer longer than usual. The congregation had already 
left, including the imam. However, they watched from afar in 
expectation of what would happen. They saw a horseman 
approaching. Having dismounted, the horseman walked 
towards where the King was and kissed his knees. It was the 
tribal chief, and he gave his pledge and his tribe’s to be loyal 
to the King as long as they lived. Overwhelmed by the King’s 
presents, the chief said, "Your generosity has captured us. 
Look at us and look at what you did! What a difference! You 
have been born to lead, and we will be your obedient soldiers 
in the cause of Allah. (86) The whole episode was a surprise to 
all, but King Abdul-Aziz. The sending of the present was 
baffling, and so was the outcome. 

Despite his courage, wisdom and insight, King Abdul-Aziz 
never boasted of having such qualities, nor did he ever see 
himself as the hero. In fact, he would often say, "Whatever 
strength I may have is not from me, but from Allah the 
Almighty to make up for my weakness." (87) 
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2.2.5 Intuition 

Intuition involves making a correct judgment on something by 
looking at and reflecting on it. (88) There are two aspects of 
intuition, one related to the judgment maker, and the other to 
the object of intuition. The judgment maker must possess both 
intelligence and a pure heart. As for the intuition object, it 
must manifest identifiable signs. If the two aspects exist, the 
judgment is highly likely to be right, and vice versa. However, 
if the two exist, but one weaker than the other, the guess may 
be right and may be wrong. (89) 

However, there is intuition-related faith. It derives from the 
light Allah puts in one’s heart. The light helps distinguish 
truths and falsehoods. The stronger the faith, the sharper the 
intuition is. It depends on the senses of seeing and hearing. (90) 
The Prophet says, "Beware of the intuition of the faithful. 
They see by Allah’s light." (91) 

In the case of King Abdul-Aziz, he was endowed with a great 
intuitive faculty which enabled him to make sound and 
perceptive judgments. The following are good examples. 

One year, the country experienced some kind of drought. As a 
result, prices of sheep and ghee rose. So, the King banned the 
smuggling out of those goods. One merchant was caught 
violating the ban by moving 20 tins of ghee from his shop. He 
was arrested, and the goods were confiscated. The merchant 
complained to the King, claiming he was just moving the 
goods to his home, and doing so was not banned. The King 
got the complaint before getting any information from the 
finance administration. The King sent to the merchant the 
following reply: 
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"You are the kind of person to whom this description applies: 
a companion pretending fun, but if not seen, he will get away. 
The fact of the matter is that by moving the goods to your 
home you had planned to sneak them away during the night. 
The finance administration did what it had to do." The 
merchant was amazed at how the King was able to get to the 
truth. (92) The following day, came his reply, admitting guilt 
and asking for pardon. The King ordered the tins of ghee to 
be returned to the merchant, on condition that the merchant 
abided by the ban. In addition to showing the King’s intuitive 
judgment of the merchant’s guilt and subsequent confession, 
this incident shows the King’s willingness to show kindness to 
offenders if they acknowledge their guilt and are willing to 
reform their behaviour. 

In another incident, a caravan was attacked in the desert, and 
its goods were stolen. The victims complained to the King. He 
asked them if they knew the criminals. The answer was in the 
negative. He asked them if they knew their dialect. The answer 
was also in the negative. When asked about signs on what the 
culprits were riding, the victims were able to describe some 
signs. From the description, the King was able to identify the 
culprits’ tribe. He immediately summoned the chief of that 
tribe, demanding the return of the stolen goods and the 
surrender of the culprits, specifying a deadline. Both demands 
were met. (93) Thus, the King’s questions were intuitively 
pertinent, and he based his conclusion on his good knowledge 
of tribes. In addition, the King’s whole response showed his 
commitment to people’s causes and the delivery of justice. 

Once, a man complained to King Abdul-Aziz in Riyadh. He 
claimed that the Emir of Turabah had committed an injustice 
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against him. Having looked at the man’s face, the King said to 
him, "You are a thief, and you are a traitor." He ordered the 
man to be detained pending further enquiry. He sent a 
message to his son Faisal to enquire about the suspect in 
detention. Faisal’s reply confirmed the suspect’s guilt; the man 
was an escaped prisoner who had been involved in theft 
crimes. The man was sent back under guard to Makkah. (94) 
This incident demonstrates the King’s intuitive faculties. 

One day, an Iraqi delegation headed by Nouri Al-Saeed, (95) 
the then foreign minister, was on a visit to Riyadh. It was 
there for negotiations over a number of issues, the most 
important of which was that of borders. The Saudi foreign 
minister, Prince Faisal Ibn Abdul-Aziz, attended the 
negotiations. The King said to Nouri Al-Saeed, "What do 
you want?" Nouri explained the purpose of his visit. The King 
ordered a pen and paper to be brought and handed them to 
Nouri, saying, "Write what you want, and Faisal will sign." 
When Nouri finished writing, the King handed the writing to 
Prince Faisal to sign without reading it. The Prince did sign as 
told. The King gave the document to Nouri, telling him of his 
approval of all its contents. Later, when on their own, the 
King said to his son, "O Faisal, you seemed disturbed for not 
knowing the contents of the document. Nouri came here with 
the intention of disagreeing. That is why I made him write 
what he wanted and instructed you to sign. Our being easy 
with him will raise his suspicions, and he will go back on what 
he has written. Let it come from him." 

Indeed, having returned to Baghdad, Nouri raised objections 
to some clauses in the agreement. (96) How insightful was the 
King’s intuition! It led him to take a risky decision. The 
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intuitive decision and its predicted consequences reflected the 
King’s political sense, awareness of events around him and of 
human nature and purity of heart and mind. Such qualities are 
necessary for making intuitive judgments, and the King had 
them all. 

The following incident reveals the farsightedness of King 
Abdul-Aziz. The British ambassador, who was in Jeddah, had 
an audience with the King in Riyadh, and conveyed to him a 
complaint from the British government. It complained of the 
activities by the Saudi tribes in Al-Braimi oasis against Omani 
tribes. Astonished at the King’s rejection of the complaint, the 
ambassador said: Do I understand that your majesty do not 
want to prevent your tribes in Al-Braimi from doing such 
activities? The King told him he rejected, not the complaint 
content, but the way it was conveyed; it was an oral 
complaint, but the King wanted it in writing in an official 
message. Trying to explain why it was oral, the ambassador 
said it was more of a request than an objection. However, the 
King insisted on having an official message in from the British 
government. 

Having returned to Jeddah, the British ambassador briefed his 
government about the King’s desire to have an official 
message stating their request. The King got what he wanted. 

Years later, a dispute took place over the ownership of Al- 
Braimi oasis. The British government claimed the oasis 
belonged to Oman, which was a British protectorate then. 
The Saudi and British governments went to the International 
Court of Justice, in Lanai, for arbitration. In court, the British 
representative presented his case, arguing for Oman’s 
ownership of the disputed oasis. In his counterargument, the 
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Saudi representative showed the court the aforementioned 
British government’s official message, proving the Saudi 
ownership of the oasis. This evidence prompted the British 
representative to ask for postponement of the court session for 
the following day for consultation with his government. The 
following day, the British representative did not show up in 
court as planned. The court realized he had left for London 
without warning. Apparently, he had to quit due to the 
shrewdness and farsightedness of King Abdul-Aziz’, who had 
prepared for such a day years earlier. (97) 

2.2.6 Generosity 

Islam calls on Muslims to be generous and spend for Allah’s 
sake. The Qur’an says, "Those who spend their wealth by 
night and day, by stealth and openly, verily their reward is 
with their Lord, and there shall no fear come upon them 
neither shall they grieve. " (98) On the other hand, Islam 
condemns miserliness." The Qur’an says, "(8) But as for him 
who hoards and deems himself independent, (9) And 
disbelieves in goodness; (10) Surely We will ease his way 
unto adversity. (11) His riches will not save him when he 
perishes. 99) 

According to the Hadith, "Whenever the Prophet was asked 
to help for the sake of Islam, he gave generously. Once, he 
gave a man a large number of sheep. When the man returned 
to his own people, he told them: O people, be Muslims; 
Mohammad gives generously, fearing no poverty." (100) 

Regarding King Abdul-Aziz’ generosity, it included not only 
the material side but the behavioral side as well. He looked 
after the needy in fulfillment of the Islamic demand. He also 
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spent generously for political purposes in order to achieve 
unity and security for all/ 101) 

Underlying the King’s generosity was his firm belief that all 
the wealth he had was a blessing from Allah. So, he felt it was 
his responsibility to spend it on people, by treating guests and 
visitors generously/ 102) In fact, his generous acts were a source 
of enjoyment for him. He would give even if the treasury 
barely had any money. No wonder, he described himself as a 
’slaughtered camel’ from which any person in need could cut 
as much meat as possible. The King’s generosity was a great 
worry to the King’s treasurer Abdullah Ibn Sulaiman (103) , for 
he had to often readjust the budget. 

King Abdul-Aziz often said, "Allah has been always generous 
to me, and in return, I have been generous to people. I do not 
want to stop my generosity to people lest Allah should stop 
his to me.... I spend all that I get on Muslims, and it is their 
right. " (104) 

Let us consider some examples of King Abdul-Aziz’ generous 
acts: 

- The King was once travelling when some cars of his 
entourage got stuck in the sand. He refused to move till he 
was sure all stuck cars were out. While the King was sitting 
under a tree during the rescue operations, a Bedouin 
approached him. The Bedouin did not recognize him, 
particularly as he was wearing simple clothes. He sat 
beside the King and asked him, "Where are the Sheikhs 
(the VIPs)?" The King replied with a smile on his face "They 
must be with the men over there." The man waited, hoping 
to see the King. As the cars were all out of the sand, the 
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King got ready to leave. He handed the man some money. 
The man put his hand out to shake his hand saying, "Peace 
be upon you, Abdul-Aziz." "How do you know I am Abdul- 
Aziz?" asked the King. The man replied, "Who else will give 
so generously but you?" 1105 ) 

- A delegation happened to be the King’s guests. He decided 
to give them a donation. So, he wrote to the treasurer to give 
them 300 riyals. The treasurer had to check with the King, 
for it was written 3000, not 300. The King said, "It was a 
writing error. However, give the delegation 3000 riyals, 
Abdul-Aziz’ pen cannot be more generous than Abdul- 
Aziz"/ 106 ) 

- Once, a hungry Bedouin arrived at the King’s camp, asking 
for something to eat, but the man in charge was reluctant to 
give him food. Hearing of this, King Abdul-Aziz had the 
man punished for failing to do his duty. Not only did he 
order food to be prepared for the Bedouin, but he also took 
the lead of the Bedouin’s camel himself, as a sign of 
honoring him/ 107 ) 

- It was the King’s custom to visit tribes’ quarters from time 
to time. On his visits, he would carry gold coins in one bag 
and silver coins in another. On one visit, an old Bedouin 
approached the King’s car. The King wanted to give him 
some money, and so, he put his hand in one of the two bags 
to get some silver coins. By mistake, the King got out gold 
coins instead of silver. Hesitating for seconds, the King 
decided to give the old man the gold coins. Realizing the 
man was blind, the King told him, "Listen, the money you 
have taken is gold. Make sure nobody deceives you." He 
turned to his companions, saying, "Glory be to Allah. I 
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meant to give him silver coins, but I put my hand in the gold 
bag. In fact, I thought of putting the gold back and getting 
silver out instead, but I said to myself: I won’t be less 
generous than my hand!" (108) 

- Reporting late King Fahd’s words, Prince Salmaan 
mentioned how King Abdul-Aziz used to give charity to 
the poor by himself at night, especially during the last ten 
days of Ramadan. On one of those nights, King Abdul-Aziz 
gave charity to an old woman whose family he knew. She 
asked him who he was, but he did not tell her. Then, she told 
him, "You are Abdul-Aziz?" He said to her, "Yes, I am." 
The old woman turned towards the Ka’bah and prayed for 
him, saying, "May Allah open the treasures of the earth for 
you!" She had asked those present to say "Amen". (109) 

- In one incident reported in the news, the King was on a 
picnic outside Riyadh when he saw an old man in rags. The 
man rose from his place and stood in front of the King’s 
horse, saying, "O Abdul-Aziz, it is terribly cold, and I have 
no clothes to protect me." Saddened by the man’s state, the 
King took off his cloak and gave it to him. He also ordered 
a sum of money to be given to him for daily living. 

- In a similar incident, the King was out on a camel that was 
strong and beautiful. Outside the city, the King stopped for 
rest. A man had already been sitting there. The man greeted 
him, saying, "Peace be upon you, Abdul-Aziz." "Peace be 
upon you too. Who are you?" replied the King. "I have 
come from Medina," said the man. The King asked, "But 
where is your camel?" The man answered, "It died on the 
way, and I cannot afford to buy another one." The King 
asked, "Are you planning to return to Medina?" "In a few 
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days’ time," said the man. The King said, "Then, take this 
camel, for you cannot go back to Medina on foot!" (110) 

- The King’s generosity was well known to the poor, and so 
they would await the opportunity to see him in villages and 
towns and even in the desert. That is why the King had to 
have a great deal of money in his car. Whenever he saw a 
poor person, he would order some money to be given to him 
/ her. (111) 

- One day, an old woman approached his procession, saying, 
"O Abdul-Aziz, may Allah give you in the Hereafter as He 
has given you in this world!" This prayer filled his heart with 
so much pleasure that he ordered all the money in his car to 
be given to her; it was 10 bags of money, which was too 
heavy for her to carry. So, the King ordered a camel to be 
assigned to the transport of the money and ordered an aid to 
escort her to her house in the middle of the desert/ 112) 

- King Abdul-Aziz established a guest house for the poor in 
general, and for the Bedouins in particular. It was called 
"Thulaim". It was also known as "The Host". There, the 
poor were given rice, meat and jareesh (a variety of porridge) 
to eat. In addition, his palace used to be full of people coming 
from all over the Kingdom, particularly tribal chiefs and 
foreigners. Guests would usually have meat, rice and ghee, 
etc. They would also be given clothes to wear, and this varied 
according to the status of the guest. The presents ranged 
from cloaks to swords, daggers, watches and cars. Guests 
were also given a gift of money, ranging from 10 to hundreds 
of riyal. The gift was called "al-shurhah". (113) Women in 
particular were given a present called "al-sougha" and a 
"buqjah" (a bundle) of clothes. The King loved his presents 
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to be accepted, especially the "buqjah" (114) . 

- As soon as King Abdul-Aziz annexed Hael, he treated its 
people as his guests and was extremely generous to them. 
Due to its long siege, Hael was economically in bad shape. 
Food items, if available, were highly expensive. The King 
opened a guest house for the poor. His care for Hael 
continued till prices went down considerably/ 115) 

- World War II caused a severe economic crisis all over the 
world. The war prevented Muslims from going on 
pilgrimage to Makkah. As a result, the Arabian Peninsula 
faced food shortages and suffered starvation. In response to 
the economic crisis, King Abdul-Aziz gathered tribal leaders 
in order to assure them of his concern with regard to their 
livelihood, promising to share with them whatever supplies 
he had. In practical terms, the King ordered the supply of 
"royal kits" of bread for the needy throughout the country. 
For this task, committees were especially formed/ 116) Also, 
annual aid, known as "Qawaa’id" (117) , was given to a lot of 
senior government officials in order that they could afford 
some of the day-to-day basics of living, such as rents and 
clothes. In addition, some of them were given a monthly 
ration of food. However, thousands of poor citizens were 
allocated annual monetary gifts, called "waayid", normally 
given at the beginning of each year/ 118) 

- Once, a man from Muscat gave a number of genuine Omani 
camels as a present to the King. The King ordered the 
Omani guest to be put on the list of those receiving gifts that 
evening. When the time came to distribute the gifts, the 
Omani guest’s name was called, but a Bedouin, bearing the 
same name, came out and received the gift, the sum of SR 
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10,000. The following day, the Omani guest saw the King, 
who asked him if he had received his gift. The guest said he 
did not. The King was angry and demanded an explanation 
from the treasurer, who said he paid the gift and had a 
receipt of payment. Investigation revealed the error, and the 
Bedouin was summoned to the royal court for investigation. 
The Bedouin was troubled lest he should be told to return 
the gift. Asking the Bedouin about his name, the King saw 
that the two names were identical. The King said to the 
Bedouin "Keep the money. It is to you from Allah." The 
Bedouin was happily relieved, and he left, thanking Allah 
and praying for the King. The King gave the Omani guest 
the gift meant for him. (119) 

- Being generous by nature, King Abdul-Aziz extended his 
generosity beyond the national level. All were aware that 
meeting the King resulted in getting a lot of presents. For 
instance, General Gilbert Clayton visited the King in Jeddah 
in 1928 AD. The General fell ill, and so he had to leave 
early. As was his custom with his guests, the King offered to 
give a farewell party in the General’s honor. The latter had 
to apologize due to his sickness and the consequent loss of 
appetite. Instead of the party, the King ordered food to be 
supplied to the General’s ship for the whole crew during the 
return trip to Britain. (120) 

- Shortly after Al-Sabalah Battle (121) , a Kuwaiti delegation 
headed by Sheikh Ahmad Al-Jabir Al-Subah (122) went to 
congratulate the King on his victory in the battle. Even 
though the treasury was suffering from the effects of a long 
conflict, the King could not but give his guests the presents 
usually given on such an occasion. (123) 
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The aforementioned incidents illustrate how generous by 
nature King Abdul-Aziz was. His generosity was genuine, and 
his subjects were all aware of it, and so were foreigners. It was 
not pretense, but was inherent in his character and 
harmonious with his conduct and traits. 

Not only was the King’s generosity genuine, it was also 
unique. It was available for all: friends and foes, natives and 
foreigners, men and women and young and old. Most 
importantly, it was coupled with humility, acknowledging 
Allah’s Grace. He would often say, "I haven’t obtained all this 
wealth by myself. It is a blessing from Allah, and all of you 
have a share in it. So, I want you to guide me to whatever 
takes me nearer to my Lord and qualifies me for His 
forgiveness." (124) 

2.2.7 Dignity 

Dignity is a degree of inherent nobility and self-respect that 
keeps one above low behavior and trivialities. 25) The 
following situations demonstrate King Abdul-Aziz’ inherent 
nobility and self-respect. 

- This situation was a consequence of Al-Muhammarah 
Treaty, signed by King Abdul Aziz and the government of 
Iraq on May 5, 1922 AD. According to the Treaty and its 
subsequent Aqeer protocols, infiltrators were to be deported 
to their respective government on request. The Shammar tribe 
represented a problem. The Shammars lived on both sides of 
the borders. To avoid conflicts, King Abdul-Aziz decided to 
have a demarcation of borders to disengage the Shammars of 
Najd from those of Iraq. It was agreed that the Shammars 
from Iraqi origin be on the Iraqi side, and those of Najdi 
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origin on their side of the border. The deportation clause 
applied. 

Applying the above-mentioned treaty, King Abdul-Aziz 
requested the Iraqi government to deport Iqaab Ibn ’Ijl/ 126 ' 
a chief from the ’Abdah clan. (127) He was originally from 
Najd, but moved to Iraq before the unification of the 
Kingdom. The Iraqi government was ready to hand him to 
King Abdul-Aziz, but Sheikh ’Ojail Al-Yaawir/ 128) a tribal 
chief of the Shammars of Iraq and member of the Iraqi 
parliament, opposed the deportation move. Al-Yaawir’s 
argument was based on his faith in Arab traditions of 
nobility. He considered the deportation practice to be 
incompatible with Arab dignity. He was told that King 
Abdul-Aziz also knew Arab traditions for, otherwise, he 
would not have made the deportation request or signed the 
Treaty in the first place. 

Aware of the King’s observance of such noble traditions, Al- 
Yaawir asked the parliament to appeal to the King on his 
behalf to withdraw his request. The appeal invoked the King’s 
faith in Allah as well as his typical commitment to Arab 
traditions. Al-Yaawir argued that Ibn ’Ijl sought his 
protection, and asked the King whether he would deport 
Ibn ’Ijl if he sought the King’s protection. Seeking and 
honoring protection had been a long established Arab 
tradition. As expected, the King abandoned the Ibn ’Ijl 
matter. He did not even reply to the Iraqi government’s 
appeal. 

Though mainly done as a noble gesture, the King’s whole 
response to the appeal had an element of political wisdom, 
which surfaced in the Keelaani affair. The King gave asylum 
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to Rasheed ’Aali Al-Keelaani (129) after the latter’s failed revolt 
against the British occupation of Iraq during World War II. 
Defending his decision, the King argued that the deportation 
clause was concerned with escapees who committed crimes 
against their nation, but Al-Keelaani’s revolt was against the 
British occupation of Iraq. The King also argued, "I am an 
Arab who believes and practices Arab traditions. It is my duty 
to represent noble conduct first and to act as King second. 
Should you request the deportation of any of my sons, I 
would send him to you at once. As for handing to you a seeker 
of my protection, never can it be done so long as my veins 
show signs of life." (130) 

- As published in Al-Musawwar, the Egyptian magazine, 
Jameel Mirdim Bek (131) reported an incident where King 
Abdul-Aziz had to settle a dispute between two tribes. The 
King’s arbitration was described as brilliant and wise. 
Concluding his arbitration, he called on the chiefs of both 
tribes to embrace this, demonstrating reconciliation and the 
end of conflict. As a typical believer in and practitioner of 
Arab noble traditions, the King declared he was paying for all 
the damages incurred as a result of the dispute. The King’s 
handling of the case could be seen as interference in the role of 
the judiciary, but for fairness sake, it should be pointed out 
that the King normally referred cases to the judiciary. That 
particular case had a highly emotional dimension, and so he 
wisely sought the long-term reconciliation and prevention of 
future hostilities. Thus, his intervention was intended for the 
good of both tribes and for stability. It was consistent with the 
Islamic concepts of intentions and aims as well as with Arab 
traditions. His aim was noble and so was his way of settling 
the dispute. The Qur’an calls on Muslims to make peace and 
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reconciliation with warring believers as a first step, before 
resorting to stricter measures. Allah says, "And if two parties 
of believers fall to fighting, then make peace between 
them...." (132) 

Thus, the afore-mentioned incidents demonstrate his 
character’s embodiment of the dignity typical of Arab noble 
traditions and consistent with Islamic demands. 

2.2.8 Patience 

Patience refers to self-restraint and refraining from action in a 
state of hardship. (133) It involves related qualities and states, 
e.g. endurance, anger control, nonviolence, forbearance, 
deliberateness, kindness, gentleness, and rationality. As 
wisely said, like the head to the body, so is patience to 
faith. (134) Islam considers patience and its associated qualities 
to be superior ones loved by Allah. As mentioned in the 
Qur’an, "... Allah loves the steadfast." (135) Also, according to 
the Hadith, the Prophet said to Al-Ashagg, "You possess two 
qualities loved by Allah and His Messenger: they are 
forbearance and deliberateness." (136) 

Evidently, King Abdul-Aziz was blessed with patience 
coupled with forbearance and deliberateness and rationality, 
in addition to other associated qualities. Once, during the Hajj 
season, an Indian pilgrim, greeting the King with a 
handshake, started reading a poem, which turned out to be 
a hundred verses. Unfortunately, the pilgrim’s reading was 
terrible because of his broken Arabic. As a result of the 
pilgrim’s act, a lot of people were held back from greeting the 
King. Despite the large number of guests, the King did not 
show any sign of disinterest or leave. He listened to the man 
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reading the poem, but eventually he nicely remarked, "Nice 
poem! Who is the writer?" A little hesitant, the man replied, "I 
am." The King asked, "Who is it talking about?" The man 
replied, "About your majesty." The King, with a nice smile, 
said, "I’ll take the poem. Since it is about me, I will enjoy 
reading it on my own at home." The pilgrim gave the poem to 
the King, and the guests were relieved to see it over, and they 
were able to resume greeting the King. (137) 

Consider the following incident. A Bedouin went to the King’s 
court. As soon as the King entered, the Bedouin said to him, 
"O Abdul-Aziz, your garment is too long." [Islamically, men’s 
garments should not be too long, i.e. should not reach below 
the ankle.] Having prayed for Allah’s protection from Satan, 
the outcast, the King prayed for the Bedouin. Then, he said to 
those present, "I wish you were all like this man." Speaking to 
the Bedouin, the King said, "Can you recite (the Qur’an)?" 
"Yes," said the Bedouin. The King asked him, "Will you recite 
some to us?". The Bedouine recited Al-Faatihah (the opening 
chapter of the Qur’an). The King said, "Thanks be to Allah. 
You know the chapter necessary for performing prayer." The 
fact of the case was that the King’s garment was not long. The 
Bedouin saw it was wide, and therefore thought it was too 
long. (138) This incident shows King Abdul-Aziz’ forbearance 
and intuition. He did not rebuff the Bedouin’s statement, but 
prayed for him. He intuitively realized the Bedouin’s level of 
education, as the dialogue revealed. 

Once King Abdul-Aziz was on his way to Shaqraa’ when a 
Bedouin came running after his procession, trying to catch up 
with it. He was shouting, "O Abdul-Aziz! Stop! I am a poor 
man. I have been wronged. Do not abandon me!" The King 
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stopped his camel and looked down to listen to what the man 
had to say. The man was not apparently pleased with the King 
up on the camel while he was down. He said, "O Abdul-Aziz, 
fear Allah! Pride belongs to none but Allah - glory be to him. 
You are weak like me. Do not look at me from the top of your 
camel. This is not permissible. Have humility. Allah gave you 
victory yesterday, so you should show a bit of gratitude to 
Him." Hearing these words, the King dismounted, shook the 
man’s hand, saying, "Welcome brother. It is good what you 
have told me to do. What is your name?" The man said, 
"Motlaq." "What tribe do you belong to?" asked the King. 
The man said, "I am one of the ikhwaan that fought with you 
yesterday." The King asked, "What is your problem?" the 
man said, "The emir of Al-Dawaadmi has allocated for his 
own camels the best parts of the Muslims’ common land, thus 
denying access to others. My camel went into the land, the 
emir confiscated it, and marked it as his. I told him to fear 
Allah, but he dismissed me." The King patted the Bedouin’s 
shoulder to pacify him. The King wrote to the emir of Al- 
Dawaadmi ordering him to return the camel to the man and 
to give him a camel as punishment for the injustice committed. 
He also warned the emir not to commit such injustices in the 
future. The King handed the letter to Motlaq, rode his camel 
and resumed his journey. (139) However, the man returned 
running and calling on the King to stop again. The King 
stopped and said, "What is it again Motlaq? Haven’t you 
finished your business? May Allah guide you!" Motlaq said, 
"Your letter is not stamped." "But the emir of Al-Dawaadmi 
knows my handwriting," said the King. The man was not 
satisfied till the letter was stamped; then, expressing gratitude, 
he prayed for the King. (140) The King’s responses in this 
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situation reflected his humility, patience and justice. They 
were typical of his conduct. People would call him by his first 
name with no titles, and he would listen when told to fear 
Allah. 

As mentioned in the literature on the unification of the 
Kingdom, the King was not keen on war. He would not resort 
to it unless there was no other choice. He would try all 
peaceful means possible first. His policy was to avoid 
bloodshed by all possible means (141) . He would attempt 
peaceful settlements by providing the opportunity for unity 
without conflict. He would typically write to chiefs of targeted 
regions, "It must be well known to you and to all - and Allah 
knows it - we are interested in nothing but comfort * 4 42) for all 
and the avoidance of shedding Muslim blood." (143) 

The King’s deliberateness and forbearance were put to the test 
when some of his ikhwaan men rebelled against him. The test 
was on two issues, one when they rejected modern inventions 
as (144) (something new that is alien to pure Islam), and the 
other when they insisted on fighting. In this regard, the King 
did his utmost to persuade them to see sense. He had to speak 
with them first. Then, he sent them the messages and fatwas 
from the ulama regarding the Shari’ah demand for obedience 
to the ruler of Muslims and regarding some of the issues they 
raised. He also pointed out the possible dangers resulting from 
their disobedience to him, particularly as they had been 
amongst his most faithful men. In fact, the King sent to the 
rebels some grand ulama such as Sheikh Abdullah Ibn 
Mohammad Ibn Sulaim (145) and Sheikh Omar Ibn 
Mohammad Ibn Sulaim (146) , two great sheikhs of Al- 
Qasseem. The Sheikhs had to point out to the rebels the 
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Shari’ah view on the disputed issues. Their aim was to 
persuade them to see the soundness of the Shari’ah view so 
that the use of force could be avoided. Unfortunately, the 
ikhwaan rebels did not heed the ulama’s advice, yet the King 
kept seeking peaceful settlements for the disputes, by means of 
dialogue, endurance and patience. (147) 

When all attempts to reach a peaceful settlement failed, the 
King had to move from Riyadh to Al-Qasseem. War seemed 
inevitable, but the King was still for peace, and so, he 
suggested having arbiters to mediate between the two camps. 
Some ulama were chosen for the mediation task. Amongst 
them were Sheikh Abdullah Al-Anqari (148) and Sheikh Abdul- 
Aziz Al-Shatri. (149) A tent was erected between the two camps 
for the mediators. Unfortunately, the Ikhwaan rebels did not 
agree on mediation and refused to meet the Sheikhs and King 
Abdul-Aziz. However, Faisal Al-Duweish himself went to the 
King, and both of them agreed that each side would return to 
its original position and seek an end to the dispute. When the 
King saw no fulfillment of this agreement, he sent Saud Ibn 
Ghareer to Faisal Al-Duweish to enquire about the state of 
their agreement, but the rebels started firing at Saud. At this 
point, King Abdul-Aziz declared that they had no choice but 
to fight. The fight ended in the defeat of the rebels, some of 
whom were killed and others fled. Thus, it was only after 
having patiently exhausted all available avenues for a peaceful 
settlement that King Abdul-Aziz had to use force. (150) 

However, as typical of King Abdul-Aziz, he gave the rebels a 
fresh opportunity to return to the unified Kingdom, declaring 
a general amnesty for all. This was on 1935 AD. (151) First, he 
did his utmost with great patience in order to avoid bloodshed 
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and reach a peaceful settlement. Then, forced into a fight 
which he won, he pardoned all. He sought peace from a strong 
position, and he gave amnesty from a strong position, too. 
Such noble conduct is indicative of confident, genuine, caring 
and forgiving leadership. 

What has been written about King Abdul-Aziz’ life teems with 
examples of his deliberateness, forbearance and patience. 
These were leadership qualities necessary for guiding his 
efforts towards the unification of the country. Further 
illustrations of these noble traits are evident in the King’s 
treatment of the Al-Rasheeds, Ibn ’Aaedh (152) and Ibn 
Dhab’aan, a Buraidah ruler supporting the Al-Rasheeds. 
They were also evident in the siege of Jeddah; the King 
exercised great patience and restraint in order to avoid 
bloodshed and loss of life on both sides. (153) He spared no 
effort to make Al-Shareef Hussein surrender peacefully often 
saying, "I haven’t spared any effort to have a settlement 
between us and Al-Hijaaz in the best possible way, but the 
more closely I went towards Al-Hussein, the farther he moved 
away." (154) 

Let us see what the King did with Ibn ’Aaedh who had been 
appointed ruler of Asseer by the Ottomans. In 1919 AD, a 
delegation of tribal chiefs from Asseer arrived in Riyadh to 
complain to King Abdul-Aziz of ’Aaedh’s injustices. The King 
agreed to mediate between them and Ibn ’Aaedh, and so sent 
an envoy to Asseer. Considering mediation to be interference 
in his internal affairs, Ibn ’Aaedh refused to discuss the matter 
with the King’s envoy. In fact, he persecuted the tribal chiefs 
more. In response to such injustices, the King had to send an 
army headed by Prince Abdul-Aziz Ibn Musaaed Ibn 
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Cg) 

Jalawi (155) to Asseer towards the end of 1920 AD. First Ibn 
Jalawi sent a message to Ibn ’Aaedh asking him to confirm his 
allegiance to King Abdul-Aziz, but the former replied by 
sending a cartridge of bullets. It was clearly aggression. Ibn 
Jalawi marched into the Hajlah Valley, 56) where he defeated 
Ibn ’Aaedh, who withdrew to Abha and fortified its defenses. 
The Saudi army marched into Abha, occupying it without 
facing any resistance; Ibn ’Aaedh surrendered and was treated 
well by Ibn Jalawi, who sent him and members of his family to 
Riyadh. There, the King gave him a good reception and was 
generous to him. In fact, the King offered to appoint him emir 
of Asseer, but Ibn ’Aaedh refused. However, the King let him 
return to Asseer. There, Ibn Jalawi appointed Fahd Al-Oqaili 
emir of Abha. 

Unrepentant, Ibn ’Aaedh rebelled again and besieged Abha, 
which fell to him in the end. Fahd Al-Oqaili (157) was taken 
prisoner, and Ibn ’Aaedh was in charge once more. Despite 
Asseer’s relative remoteness from Riyadh, King Abdul-Aziz 
had to react quickly. He sent an army headed by his son 
Prince Faisal, who brought order back to Asseer. Abdul-Aziz 
Ibn Ibraaheem (158) was appointed emir of Abha, and Ibn 
’Aaedh was once more taken prisoner and sent back with 
members of his family to Riyadh. Once again, the King 
treated Ibn ’Aaedh with kindness and generosity. He gave his 
prisoner a good reception and pardoned him too. (159) Thus, 
the case of Ibn ’Aaedh reflects King Abdul-Aziz’ unique 
behavior. His repeated kindness to an enemy who was twice a 
rebel reflects innate love for goodness as well as unique 
tolerance and patience. It also reflects self-confidence. 

As mentioned by the late King Faisal, when the dispute with 
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Imam Yahya arose, King Abdul-Aziz tried first to settle it 
peacefully. He was so committed to peaceful means that his 
sons and statesmen would have thought it was a sign of 
weakness. Having realized that it was futile to pursue the 
peaceful option, he had to use force. However, King Abdul- 
Aziz readily accepted the call for ceasefire when it was made 
by Arab dignitaries offering mediation for peaceful 
settlement. (160) 

Concluding this examination of the patience of the King, 
biographical evidence testifies to the King’s unique patience, 
coupled with tolerance, forbearance and deliberateness. He 
was patient with all, friends and foes. Allah blessed him with 
those traits, and it is He that rewards those who practice these 
virtues. May Allah reward King Abdul-Aziz well. 

2.2.9 Forgiveness 

Forgiveness has two levels. At a normal level, the offender is 
spared punishment, whereas at a higher level, he is spared 
rebuke and blame as well. (161) The quality of forgiveness is 
highly valued in Islam. The Qur’an is full of statements calling 
for forgiveness and promising forgivers great rewards. For 
example, the Qur’an says, "The good deed and the evil deed 
are not alike. Repel the evil deed with one which is better, then 
lo! Your sworn enemy will become your bosom friend." (162) It 
also says, "Keep to forgiveness (O Muhammad), and enjoin 
kindness, and turn away from the ignorant." (163) 

King Abdul-Aziz was considered to be a great practitioner of 
forgiveness. It was a source of pleasure for him to forgive his 
enemies, particularly whenever he had the upper hand. This is 
considered the best of all. The King’s love for forgiveness is 
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attributed to his dedication to the Qur’an and the Sunnah in 
belief and practice. In this regard, he would say to his 
captured enemies, "Promise me to be faithful to Allah and to 
work for the happiness of Muslims, not for my own." (164) He 
also said on one occasion, "When Allah blessed us with this 
Islamic victory to which we had looked forward, I declared a 
general amnesty for all political offences. As for other crimes, 
I referred them to the Shari’ah judiciary to decide whether 
pardon was permissible." This statement demonstrates how 
the King distinguished between political offences directed at 
him personally and the offences that needed to be investigated 
by Shari’ah courts. In other words, the King favored 
forgiveness whenever possible. (165) 

Underlying his love of forgiveness is his belief in its benefits in 
terms of the elimination of hatred and the promotion of love. 
In this regard, the King went beyond forgiving personal 
offences. He said, "One may deceive us using a religious 
argument, but one will be accountable to Allah, Who is well 
aware of everything." (166) This attitude reflects Allah’s 
command in this verse, "Repel the evil deed with one which 
is better, then lo! Your sworn enemy will become your bosom 
friend." (167) It is also consistent with the Prophet’s Sunnah in 
relation to the ideal of forgiveness. The following are some 
examples that illustrate the King’s belief in and practice of 
forgiveness: 

- When the King recaptured Riyadh in 1902 AD, he declared 
amnesty for all the Ibn Rasheed men that remained in 
Riyadh. The men were allowed to leave for Hael. He also 
pardoned Ibn Abdul-Rahman Ibn Dhab’aan and the emir 
of Buraidah, and let them leave Buraidah after it fell to King 
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Abdul-Aziz in 1322 H. (168) 


- Despite the hostilities between the Al-Saud and the Al- 
Rasheed, the King treated the Al-Rasheed family and their 
followers generously when their capital Hael fell to him after 
a long siege. Hael had been under siege for a long time when 
emir Mohammad Ibn Talaal, the last Al-Rasheed emir, 
deputized one of his men, Abdul-Aziz Ibn Ibraaheem, to 
negotiate surrender with the King in return for pardon for 
the Al-Rasheed family, followers and companions. The 
King accepted, and they were pardoned, given great palaces 
in Riyadh and allocated substantial income. In addition, the 
King got married to one of the Al-Rasheed ladies. He also 
gave special treatment to Abdul-Aziz Ibn Ibraaheem, the 
peace negotiator, and made him one of his close 
advisors. (169) 

- The Al-Idrees case is testimony to King Abdul-Aziz’ 
forgiveness and generosity. Mohammad Ibn Ali Al-Idreesi 
found himself between two potential enemies: Al-Shareef 
Hussein in the north and Al-Imam Yahya in the south. He 
was not a match for the two neighbors. So, he sought help 
from King Abdul-Aziz - the then Sultan of Najd and its 
Adjuncts - in order to secure his rule and region. The King’s 
response was positive. When Mohammad Al-Idreesi died, 
his son Ali succeeded him, but he was too weak to control 
the region, which fell into chaos. In these circumstances, Al- 
Imam Yahya annexed Al-Hudaidah and marched onto the 
coast further north till he reached Meedi. The result was a 
rebellion against Ali Ibn Mohammad, who was ousted and 
replaced by his uncle Al-Hassan. King Abdul-Aziz gave 
asylum to Ali, who stayed in Makkah. (170) 
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- Al-Hassan had to negotiate with various parties at one time, 
e.g. with the Italians, the British and with King Abdul-Aziz. 
He managed to sign a treaty with King Abdul-Aziz in 1926 
AD. It was called the Makkah Treaty, according to which 
the Idreesi territories were put under the protection of King 
Abdul-Aziz, who became in charge of foreign affairs, 
whereas Al-Hassan was to be in charge of internal affairs. 
Al-Hassan was so unable to assume his tasks that the King 
had to send a deputy to help him. (171) Also, in 1926 AD, Al- 
Hassan sent a delegation to Taef in order to lay the political 
rules for running the region. The King accepted the 
suggestions of Al-Hassan’s men/ l72) 

- However, once unification was achieved, marking the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, the 
administration of the territories under Al-Hassan had to 
be reconsidered. Al-Hassan, incited by the Ahraar (liberal) 
Party in Al-Hijaaz, rebelled against the King. In response to 
both rebellions, the King had to send an army which 
crushed the Hijaaz rebellion and put an end to the rule of 
the Idreesi family, who fled to Yemen. King Abdul-Aziz 
demanded their deportation as a condition for peace with 
Al-Imam Yahya of Yemen after the end of the war between 
Yemen and Saudi Arabia in 1934 AD. (173) 

- Al-Imam Yahya had to agree to the deportation. In 
response, the King promised to pardon all of them. To 
alleviate the Imam’s fears regarding the reaction of some of 
the emirs in Yemen, the King reiterated how he always kept 
his word even with his worst enemies. The Idreesis were 
handed over to Prince Faisal in Al-Hudaidah on 22/2/1353 
H. Though initially dejected, they were overwhelmed by 
Prince Faisal’s generous reception. In recognition of the 
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Prince’s kindness, Al-Hassan Al-Idreesi sent the following 
telegram: "To his majesty King Abdul-Aziz the great - may 
Allah grant him support. We have been overwhelmed by the 
kindness and care of His Highness your son during our 
travel and stay. We reached Al-Hudaidah at ten o’clock 
today. We appreciate your forbearance and generosity. May 
peace be unto you." 

- Despite Al-Hassan’s rebellion, the King sent him the 
following comforting reply: "To Brother Al-Sayyid Al- 
Hassan Al-Idressi - in Al-Hudaidah. Thank God for your 
safe arrival. As you are well aware - may Allah bless you - in 
Allah’s knowledge, those things (reference to the rebellion) 
were bound to happen, but they were incited by your 
enemies. As for us, we care for you, as you see now and will 
see in the future. Be assured that our feelings towards you 
have not changed, and you will see nothing but what pleases 
you on all occasions, by Allah’s Grace. Your welfare and 
ours are one. May Allah grant you success. Signed: Abdul- 
Aziz." 

Also, in 1934 AD, Abdul-Wahaab Al-Idreesi was handed over 
to Prince Faisal in Al-Hudaidah, who decided to send him to 
Makkah. At that time, Abdul-Wahaab Al-Idreesi sent King 
Abdul-Aziz the following message: 

"Your majesty our father King Abdul-Aziz the great. We have 
arrived in Al-Hudaidah safely. We were generously received 
by his highness your great son. He gave us the best reception. 
May Allah - glorified be He - make you victorious over your 
enemies. May He keep your fatherly kindness and mercy 
extended to us. We hope you will forgive us for what we did in 
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the past. May you remain guided to all good. Signed: Your 
son Abdul-Wahaab Ibn Mohammad Al-Idreesi." 

To this letter the King sent a reply which demonstrated the 
forgiveness, the faithfulness to keeping promises and the 
concern for old friends which was typical of him. The message 
read as follows: "Praise be to Allah for your safe arrival. You 
have mentioned our son’s generosity to you. It is our duty 
towards you and it is your right. You have also asked for 
forgiveness for what you did unto us in the past - may Allah 
bless you. It is not we you wronged. You wronged yourself. In 
fact, we feel sorry for what happened. We would like to make 
three things clear. Firstly, we sympathize with every Arab. 
Secondly, we will never forget the friendship we had with your 
father, Mohamed, even if none were left of your family save 
one woman. Thirdly, if you were to treat us badly, but you 
came to our place and dwelling, we would forgive and forget, 
and you would see nothing from us except hospitality sooner 
or later, God willing. Signed: Abdul-Aziz. Dated: 1934 
AD." (174) 

Let us consider some more incidents reflecting King Abdul- 
Aziz’ forgiveness. 

- An Ikhwaan rebel was captured and brought to the King. 
His name was Taami Al-Quraifah, a fighter from the Mutair 
tribe. He used to be the emir of the Mubaayidh Hijrah, one of 
the Ikhwaan Hijar. The King said to him, "Haven’t I been 
generous to you, and haven’t I given you special treatment?!" 
He rebuked Taami strongly, but Taami listened without 
uttering a word. "However, for Allah’s sake, I do not want to 
be unfair to the man. He has two good qualities; he is 
generous and brave," said the King, who asked the man, 
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"What do you say to this?" The man said, "O, Abdul-Aziz, I 
have nothing to say, except that I am guilty of many things, 
your readiness to forgive is greater than my sins, and your 
justice is immense. May you enjoy a long life - you have said 
that I have two good qualities, being generous and being 
brave. This is an honor I do not deserve. In Najd, if people 
want to condemn someone, they deny his possession of the 
two qualities. Yet, you have said I possess both of them. Keep 
me as one of your men." Looking at him, the King said, "I 
forgive you." (175) Ever after, Taami remained one of the 
King’s most loyal men. Thus, by intelligently exercising 
forgiveness, the King was able to reform a rebel and 
transform him into a loyal individual, by the Grace of 
Allah. He was not interested in punishment, but in saving his 
men and helping them to improve. This is the vision of true 
and caring leadership. 

- In another incident, King Abdul-Aziz sent a force headed by 
Fahd Ibn Abdullah Ibn Jalawi to fight Dhaidaan Ibn 
Hithleen (176) and the Ojmaans. Dhaidaan opted for peace 
despite his followers’ objection. Dhaidaan went to Fahd for 
negotiations, but Fahd took him as a hostage in order to 
check if he genuinely wanted peace. He suspected Dhaidaan 
was there on a spying mission. Fahd’s men were instructed to 
kill Dhaidaan if his people tried to free him from prison. 
Unfortunately, a woman from the Ojman incited Dhaidaan’s 
men to free their leader. So, Fahd and his men were attacked 
and killed, but Dhidaan was killed too as the guards had been 
ordered to do that if they were attacked. However, when King 
Abdul-Aziz captured the Ojmaans, no harm was done to 
them. (177) 
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- Similarly, some of Faisal Al-Duwaish’s followers rebelled 
against the King, rejecting peace and offers of pardon and 
opting for military confrontation. This took place, and the 
rebellion was crushed. Some of the defeated rebels fled the 
country. Such were the hardships they had to go through that 
they realized that the wrath of King Abdul-Aziz was better 
than the kindness of outsiders. So, they decided to return to 
the King, yesterday’s foe. They were welcomed back and were 
well treated and had a good night’s sleep. In the morning, they 
had to appear before the King. The King reprimanded them 
for what they did. They were blood-thirsty transgressors, and 
they killed a lot of Muslims. He asked them if it would be 
injustice or betrayal on his part if he were to execute them all. 
He also asked if there was a safety pledge between him and 
them, and why they went back to him. 

One of the prisoners asked for permission to speak. He said, 
"O Abdul-Aziz, indeed there is no pledge between us. If you 
were to execute us, it would not be unjust. However, if you 
forgive us, it will not be alien to your noble character. It is our 
trust in your nobility that motivated us to come to you. We 
cannot deny that we have wronged you a lot, behaved badly 
and disturbed security. Despite the gravity of our guilt, we are 
seeking your pardon, which will be more punishing than the 
sword. We are honest and will remain loyal to you. We will 
appreciate your pardon by the Grace of Allah. So, pardon us, 
but do not reprimand us, for we cannot bear it." Having 
listened to the plea, the King reflected for a while, as if 
recollecting these verses by Abu Al-Tayyib Al- Mutanabbi: 

"Nothing is so killing for the free as pardon, 

Greater it is with the free who kindness value." (178) 
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The King’s reply can be reconstructed as follows: "May Allah 
suffice me in your case. By Allah, you are like my sons. If I 
were to cut off ties with my relatives amongst you - yet you are 
my right hand - how can I confront life’s calamities? You are 
my sons, and I pardon you." Pointing towards his men, the 
King said, "These are your brothers and cousins. They are 
amongst the best of my people. They have sacrificed a lot of 
lives, blood and sweat for the sake of this country. Their past 
atones for their present. I do not want to hear any of you say: 
We are Abdul-Aziz’ supporters and his men, but the others 
are his enemies and adversaries. I owe them what I owe 
you." (179) What a big heart King Abdul-Aziz had! It was 
always ready to forgive and forget, thus turning foes into loyal 
supporters. 

- The case of Rasheed Al-Nasser Ibn Laila (180) is further 
illustration of how forgiving and accommodating King 
Abdul-Aziz was. Ibn Laila was fully trusted by Abdul-Aziz 
Ibn Mit’ib Ibn Rasheed. So absolute was Ibn Al-Rasheed’s 
trust in Rasheed Ibn Laila that the former gave the latter 
several books of blank checks in preparation for negotiating 
on his behalf with the Ottoman Sultan. When the Turks and 
the Germans were allies during World War I, it was Ibn Laila 
that first introduced modern German-made weapons into the 
Arabian Peninsula. The weapons he brought were known in 
Najd as the Ibn Laila weapons. Having stayed seven years in 
Turkey, Ibn Laila wanted to return, but King Abdul-Aziz was 
in charge. Ibn laila wrote to the King asking for his permission 
to visit his own family in Hael. The King gave him permission. 
In fact, the King gave him a good reception, and appointed 
him to the Shura council, and later his representative in 
Damascus, where he stayed till he died. (181) 
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- When Mijarri Al-Oteibi disturbed law and order, one 
security unit sent a force to arrest him, but he challenged the 
force, threatening them with guns. Thus, he doubled his guilt. 
On hearing of Mijarri’s behavior, the King got very angry, 
and he sent a bigger force that arrested Mijarri and his son. 
He had to appear before the King. There, Mijarri confessed, 
then he said, "My guilt is too obvious to deny. It makes me 
tongue-tied. The crime is known and there is no excuse. 
Nothing is left for me except either your pardon or your 
punishment." The King’s pardon superceded his punishment, 
and Mijarri was pardoned. (182) 

- As seen from King Abdul-Aziz’ practice of forgiveness, his 
pardon was normally followed by hospitality and charity. Such 
was his noble character to which there were plenty of 
testimonies. Let us see how the King treated Sheikh Mishall 
Al-Timyaat Al-Shamri. (183) Mishall left the Kingdom for Iraq, 
seeking asylum. According to the treaties between Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia, respective governments were to deport escapees 
to either country. So, the King demanded the Iraqi government 
to deport Mishall. The initial delay of the Iraqi response made 
Mishall feel he was safe and secure. So, he wrote to the King 
explaining why he had to seek asylum. In fact, he suggested 
that he did not regret his move. This made King Abdul-Aziz 
insist on his deportation. When brought before the King, 
Mishall asked for the King’s pardon. The King granted him 
pardon, gave him presents and arranged for him to have a 
regular income, Such generosity supplementing pardon 
captured the heart and the mind of Sheikh Mishall. (184) 

- Having captured the Buraidah Palace, King Abdul-Aziz 
pardoned all its guards. There, he said, "God willing, we will 
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capture the Barzaan Palace in Hael. "In fetters," said one of the 
pardoned guards. His name was Mubaarak Al-Shamraan. 
Though said in a low voice, the comment was heard by the King, 
who ignored it completely. Months later, the King recaptured 
Hael. Entering the Barzaan Palace, he said, "O brother 
Shamraan, here we are, entering the Barzaan Palace without 
fetters!" This incident shows the exercise of forgiveness, while 
ignoring insults. He could have punished the freshly pardoned 
guard. He delayed his response till his prediction materialized. It 
was a confident, noble response, bearing no grudge against the 
guard who had expressed his thought or wish that the King be 
defeated and taken prisoner to the Barzaan Palace. This is 
typical leadership conduct manifesting forbearance, tolerance 
and forgiveness combined. (185) 

King Abdul-Aziz was well aware that a genuine leader should 
rise above envy and resentment, even towards enemies. Any 
time a foe put his hand out for peace, allegiance or fraternity, 
the King would hasten to shake it. He would never reject such 
a hand. Arrogance had no place in character. This simple 
episode sums up the outcome of his relentless efforts towards 
achieving integrity of territory, community and character. 
Once, sitting among his loyal and close friends, the King had a 
look to his right and another to his left, then smiled. He asked 
them: why has none of you asked me why I smiled. Awaiting 
no answer, he proceeded to tell them, "The reason why I 
smiled was that I looked at you one by one. There is not one 
of you with whose family I have not had a dispute and, in 
some cases, this has involved physical force. Yet, there is 
nothing in my heart for you but love. You are like my grateful 
sons and faithful brothers. It is love that runs in our blood. As 
for trivialities and feuds, they are all bound to vanish." (186) 
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May Allah have mercy on King Abdul-Aziz. Not only did he 
exercise forgiveness, but he also coupled it with kindness and 
generosity. 

Emphasizing King Abdul-Aziz’ attitude and practice of 
forgiveness, the late King Fahd said, "He would treat each 
individual in this country in a special way, regardless of status. 
Such treatment is considered unique by modern days’ 
standards. Even those who opposed him received special 
treatment; he would be kind to them, ask how they were, look 
after their families and pardon them. This conduct reflected 
important Islamic traditions, such as: forgiveness when in 
control; kindness in dealings; shunning grudges and revenge 
tactics; and giving offenders to realize and reconsider their 
offences. The practice of such unique traditions had a good 
impact on transforming those who opposed him to being loyal 
and faithful supporters. It would seem unbelievable, but it is 
true and unparalleled in modern local history. " (187) 

2.2.10 Self-Esteem and Gallantry 

Self-esteem refers to one’s appreciation of and trust in one’s 
strengths. A person with high self-esteem does not accept low 
aspirations or means. Gallantry refers to commitment to great 
deeds that deserve appreciation and praise. 

Literature on King Abdul-Aziz reveals that he possessed 
many character traits that embodied self-esteem and gallantry. 
Without these, worldly temptations would have got hold of 
him, eliminating piety, righteousness and religiosity as well as 
the respect and reverence his subjects had for him. Subjects 
normally look up to their leaders as role models. If they find 
their leaders trustworthy, they appreciate their leadership and 
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open their hearts to them and become ready to make 
sacrifices. (188) In the case of King Abdul-Aziz, his subjects 
appreciated his humility and self-denial. He led a simple life 
like his subjects. It was his disinterest in worldly gains and 
interest in rewards from Allah that secured his success in 
doing good for all. 

Historical evidence shows the King’s great self-esteem and 
gallantry. For instance, his behavior as a young lad at the 
Bahrain court of Sheikh Eesa Ibn Ali Ibn Khaleefah reflected self- 
denial and dignified initiative at an early age. It was customary for 
Sheikh Eesa to sit in the court’s central place, while his family emirs 
sat to his right, and the elders of Bani Haajar (189) to his left, 
without any particular order. One day, Raakaan Ibn Hithleen, 
the Ojmaan chief, arrived at the court. Having greeted Sheikh 
Eesa, Raakaan stood there, unsure of what to do. Young 
Abdul-Aziz, who was sitting to the right of Sheikh Eesa, stood 
up, asking Raakaan to take his place. Pleased at young Abdul- 
Aziz’ initiative, Sheikh Eesa prayed for him and praised his 
behavior as typical of Arab noble traditions. (190) 

Later, when King Abdul-Aziz had his own court, he devised a 
system whereby members of his own family had their own 
place, while the seats to his right and left were allocated to 
dignitaries in order of age. Apparently, he had not forgotten 
Raakaan’s embarrassment, and so, had to plan to avoid a 
repeat. This reflected his attention to the dignified reception of 
family and guests and his concern for the good image of the 
royal court. 

Al-Zarkali mentions a relevant incident related by Sheikh 
Mohammad Suruur Al-Subbaan. (191) "One day, the King left 
Jeddah for Makkah. When he arrived at his palace in 
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Makkah, no wheel-chair was available. Yet, he got off his car 
and had to walk. It was a slow walk, and he was followed by 
several guests from Jeddah. I was standing on the side of the 
way, and I had a smile on my face. He asked me: Why are you 
smiling? I answered: Because I am pleased. He asked: What 
for? I answered: Because I can see you walk, and your people 
can see that too, and they can see you are well - praise be to 
Allah. The King looked pleased. He took my hand, saying: sit 
with me. He invited all the Jeddah guests to have dinner. I was 
still beside him when he told me: I have thought of what it 
would be like if the wheel chair was not there. It would not be 
appropriate to be carried by others, would it? What should I 
do then? So, today, I had to walk, and it was too slow as you 
saw, but I had to endure pain." (192) Had he wanted, he would 
have been carried on the necks of men, who would have been 
pleased to do it. His self-respect made him endure the painful 
walk, yet he could talk about it to an associate of his. 
Compare this to his humility when kneeling and lowering his 
shoulder for his father to step on it to ride the horse. What 
humility in strength! And what dignity in old age! 

Al-Zarkali relates another incident when the King had to 
address a number of tribal chiefs during the period of internal 
feuds. As quoted by Al-Zarkali, the King said to them, "None 
but Allah has bestowed on me this dominion. There is hardly 
any of you whose father or grandfather I did not fight, but I 
have never betrayed any of you. I hereby offer goodness to 
you, and peace and security too, and in return, I expect you to 
give your pledge to me. If you did not honor your pledge, may 
Allah help me against you." (193) These words to tribal chiefs 
expressed sincerity, self-confidence and, above all, faith in 
Allah as the sole provider, thus negating any alleged 
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arrogance. In fact, his trust in Allah is said to be the source of 
King Abdul-Aziz’ successes. 

2.2.11 Faithfulness 

Faithfulness involves fulfillment or honoring pledges and 
promises. (194) It entails an element of gratitude. It is the 
opposite of betrayal, disloyalty and deception. Islam considers 
it a worthy quality, and it calls on Muslims to possess it, while 
condemning betrayal and deception. Allah says, "(34)... [And] 
keep the covenant. Lo! Of the covenant it will be asked." (195) 
Praising Prophet Ismaeel (Ishmael), Allah says, "(54) And 
make mention in the Scripture of Ishmael. Lo! He was a 
keeper of his promise, and he was a messenger (of Allah) a 
Prophet." (196) Even in the pre-Islamic era, there was in Arabia 
a tradition of honoring words and fulfilling pledges. (197) Let us 
have a quick look at some of the situations that demonstrate 
King Abdul-Aziz’ typical quality of honoring promises and 
pledges. 

- As a result of the Al-Ruwalah tribeV 198 ' 1 conquest of Al- 
Jawf town, Saud Ibn Rasheed and his forces had to leave Hael 
for the rescue of Al-Jawf, but he was besieged there. King 
Abdul-Aziz was advised to take the opportunity to attack 
Hael, thus finishing off Ibn Rasheed. Dismayed at the advice, 
the King answered, "Were anyone to attack Hael while Ibn 
Rasheed is in his present predicament, I would defend it 
myself. I am not the sort of person that stabs in the back." (199) 

- According to another version of this episode, the King said, 
"Between me and Ibn Rasheed is Allah’s pledge. So, I cannot 
nullify the pledge I have taken unless there are good excuses, 
accepted by reason, faith, morals and conscience. Even if there 
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were no pledge between us, my faith, my character and my 
conscience would not allow me to invade a place where there 
are none but women and children." 

The answers are the words of a man of honor, who considers 
opportunism to be mean. May Allah reward him and grant 
him mercy for what he believed in and practiced. Indeed, lofty 
aims demand lofty means/ 200 ' 1 

- The story of Abdul-Raheem Al-Qinaawi depicts a generous 
example of gratitude and faithfulness. During Al-Shareef 
Hussein’s rule of Al-Hijaaz, the King’s brother Prince 
Mohammad/ 201 '* with a group of people from Najd, planned 
to go on pilgrimage to Makkah in 1916 AD. When they 
reached the borders of Al-Hijaaz, Al-Shareef Hussein 
prevented them from entering armed. So, they had to leave 
some of the men and belongings behind. In Al-Hijaaz, they 
put on the pilgrimage clothes, starting the hajj rites. Passing 
by a village called Al-Zeemah, they met its chief, Sheikh 
Abdul-Raheem Al-Qinaawi. The Sheikh looked after Prince 
Mohammad and his group, providing them with the food and 
camels they needed. The Sheikh helped them on their return 
from hajj as well. Though paid for, the Sheikh’s services and 
supplies were very much appreciated, particularly as Al- 
Shareef Hussein was hostile to them. Having gained control of 
Al-Haijaaz, King Abdul-Aziz passed by Al-Zeemah on his 
way to Najd. There, Sheikh Qinaawi offered the King his 
services as he did to Prince Mohammad before. Hearing of 
how good the Sheikh was to the Najd pilgrims at the times of 
hostilities, the King thanked the Sheikh for his previous 
services and accepted his offer. The King rewarded the Sheikh 
with the sum of SR 25,000. Every time the King passed by Al- 
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Zeemah, Sheikh Qinaawi provided the usual services for 
which he was rewarded that sum of money. When the King 
decided to use the plane instead of the car for Hajj purposes, 
Sheikh Qinaawi said to him: I hope you will not change your 
custom regarding me. The King replied: No. Just bring your 
services here instead. The King ordered the customary amount 
of money to be paid regularly to the Sheikh, and this went on 
annually for a long time. (202) The King’s response to Sheikh 
Qinaawi’s services showed the former’s appreciation and 
gratitude, particularly as they were offered at hard times. It 
also showed the King’s generosity and faithfulness to those 
who deserved it. 

- A similar case is that of Ismaaeel Ibn Mubaireek, emir of 
Raabigh. Ismaaeel had a high position with King Abdul-Aziz 
because of his help to the King. He helped the King have 
access to the outside world through his port during the wars 
around Jeddah. It was a token of gratitude and faithfulness on 
the King’s part. (203) 

- Once, King Abdul-Aziz was on a visit to Kuwait when he 
learnt of the presence of a teacher who had taught him the 
Qur’an in his childhood. The King invited him, entertained 
him and gave him a present of 3,000 rupees. (204) It was a mark 
of gratitude, faithfulness and recognition of the King’s 
childhood teacher. 

- King Abdul-Aziz’ response to Sheikh Mubaarak Al- 
Subaah’s request for help was an expression of faithfulness 
to old friends. The King was busy with the affairs of his new 
state, when Sheikh Mubaarak asked him for support against 
an imminent invasion by Sa’doon Pasha, the chief of the 
Muntafiq tribes in Iraq. The Ottomans incited Sa’doon to 
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attack Kuwait. The King had to answer the call of an old 
friend and neighbor who had given support to the Al-Saud 
before. In Kuwait, the King suggested to Sheikh Mubaarak to 
have a negotiated settlement to the conflict in order to avoid 
bloodshed. He offered to mediate between Sheikh Mubaarak 
and Sa’doon Pasha, but Mubaarak refused, sticking to the 
military option. Thus, the King found himself involved in a 
war that did not concern him at all, but he had to join as a 
gesture of gratitude. (205) 

- The King’s faithfulness to old friends was also evident in the 
case of King Faarooq of Egypt. When the 1952 Egyptian 
revolution took place, King Faarooq, was deposed and the 
’’free officers" took over. They were keen to know King 
Abdul-Aziz’ view on the events of the day. On his behalf 
Prince Faisal declared that the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia had 
no say regarding what the ’’free officers” did in their own 
country. Egypt was theirs, and they could run their own 
affairs the way they wanted. As for King Faarooq, had he 
asked for asylum, King Abdul-Aziz would not have refused, 
for it would be morally inappropriate to abandon an old 
friend in trouble. (206) 

Thus, King Abdul-Aziz’ statements and deeds exemplified 
faithfulness. He expressed his gratitude in word and deed to 
all those who had served or helped him, especially in his 
efforts to establish the Kingdom. He rewarded them more 
generously than expected. How many a person rose high in 
rank and work as a result of their loyalty to the King at some 
stage in their life! (207) May Allah reward King Abdul-Aziz for 
his faithfulness, gratitude and kindness to friends and helpers. 

In conclusion of this chapter, it can be said that King Abdul- 
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Aziz was blessed with a character that embodied both Islamic 
and related Arab qualities. These were evident in his 
statements and practices. By the Grace of Allah, he was able 
to care for all, collectively and individually, friends and foes, 
family and subjects, young and old, foreign and local, etc. In 
dealing with minor or major issues at all these levels, King 
Abdul-Aziz had been fully aware of his basic mission, namely 
the promotion of Islam. His approach was the epitome of 
wisdom. He sought to modernize the Kingdom, but within an 
Islamic framework. Character analysts attribute his successes 
to his faith in and fear of Allah. This is obviously the key to 
his character. It entails the host of traits or qualities discussed 
in this chapter. Indeed, as mentioned in the Qur’an, "... And 
whosoever keeps his duty to Allah, Allah will appoint a way 
out for him, (3) And will provide for him from (a quarter) 
whence he has no expectation. And whosoever puts his trust in 
Allah, He will suffice him...." (208) 
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3.1 King Abdul-Aziz’ Kindness to His Subjects 

Mercy, kindness and gentleness represent a multi-quality that 
Islam calls on all to practice and promote, particularly on 
leadership levels. Teaching Prophet Muhammad, Allah says, 
"It was by the mercy of Allah that you were lenient with them 
(O Muhammad), for if you had been stern and fierce of heart 
they would have dispersed from round about thee. So, pardon 
them and ask forgiveness for them and consult with them 
upon the conduct of affairs. And when you are resolved, then 
put your trust in Allah. Lo! Allah loves those who put their 
trust (in Him)." (1) Also, the Prophet says, "... If gentleness is 
found in anything, it beautifies it, but if it is taken out of 
anything, it disgraces it." (2) People encounter challenging 
situations that need great patience, without which their 
position would be undermined. (3) The quality of kindness 
involves mercy; this necessitates gentleness, not roughness, in 
dealing with others. As the Prophet says, "Allah is Gentle, and 
He loves gentleness and rewards for it as much as He denies 
roughness or similar qualities." (4) 

Having spent all his life among his family and community, 
brothers and sisters, assistants and soldiers and friends and 
foes, King Abdul-Aziz was an open book for all to read. 
Never did he keep himself aloof as Emir, Sultan or King. (5) He 
often said that he was for all and from all, and he never 
withheld from anyone possible assistance or care. He called 
upon people to take their troubles to him and to be truthful in 
their complaints. Such calls to people were often declared in 
his speeches and in official statements. On one occasion he 
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said, "I consider any elderly person amongst you as my father, 
any youth amongst you as my brother and any young man as 
my son." (6) "If one has been wronged by a (government) 
employee, big or small, but does not file a complaint, one has 
wronged oneself. " (7) 

Once, King Abdul-Aziz thought that complaints did not get to 
him and that it was difficult for some people to see him. 
Therefore, he decided to have a box for complaints and to 
keep its key with him so that he could be informed firsthand 
of his subjects’ grievances and take appropriate actions. (8) 

In general, King Abdul-Aziz’ relationship with his subjects 
was based on reciprocal advice and counseling. It reflected 
typical elements of charity, justice, humility and mercy. (9) The 
King expressed these elements succinctly in a public statement 
in Jeddah on 25/12/1925 AD. Stating the leader-led 
relationship in terms of rights and duties, the King said, 
"We owe you rights, and you owe us rights. It is your right 
that we advise you in private and in public, and that we 
protect your blood, honor and wealth in accordance with 
Shari’ah. It is our right that you advise us, for the Muslim is 
his fellow Muslim’s mirror. If any of you encounters 
something reprehensible in religious or worldly matters, he 
is to advise us on it. If it is a religious matter, let the arbiter be 
the Qur’an and the Sunnah. If it is a worldly matter, justice 
will be equally done for all, God willing." (10) 

It was typical of King Abdul-Aziz to speak to his audience in 
the language they could comprehend. For example, he was 
aware of differences between people in urban areas and 
Bedouins. On one occasion, he had a meeting with heads of 
tribes when he was preparing for establishing of the Shura 
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Council. Addressing them in the way they understood things, 
the King asked them, "Would it be possible for one person to 
catch a loose camel in the desert on his own?" They answered, 
"No, Abdul-Aziz. It needs two persons or more to catch it." 
He said, "That’s it! When two minds or more meet, shura is 
secured in the eyes of Shari’ah." (11) Also, taking such 
differences into consideration, the King had special 
assemblies at which he would use the language his audience 
could comprehend. 

The siege of Jeddah was taking longer than expected when the 
men of King Abdul-Aziz became disgruntled due to lack of 
supplies. Aware of their state, the King offered them the 
choice to leave, saying, "Supplies were on the way from Najd, 
but the camels were normally slow. Let whoever wants to 
leave do so. As for me, I am staying, and I trust that Allah will 
bring about ease." (12) Despite the military significance of the 
siege, the King was kind enough to offer them the choice to 
leave. He even gave them the excuse, i.e. the camels were going 
to take long to get to them. (13) Such is the behavior of caring 
leaders. 

Relating an incident he witnessed involving his grandfather 
King Abdul-Aziz, Prince Abdullah Al-Faisal says, "I had the 
honor of being in his [the King’s] company one day in the 
Month of Ramadan. (14) The Procession was on the way from 
Al-Deerah Palace to Al-Murabba’ Palace when we saw a 
number of workers doing renovations. The King stopped and 
asked about the foreman. The foreman was summoned, and 
the King asked him about their work schedule. The foreman 
answered: From 8 am to 2 pm. The King wondered: I do not do 
manual work, and a car takes me to and from the Government 
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Palace, where I stay not more than 4 hours. Yet, I feel thirsty. 
As for you, you work for 6 hours, exposed to poisons. Listen! 
From now onward, do not work more than 4 hours during the 
month of Ramadan, and let it be early in the day; nonetheless, 
you will be paid your wages in full." (15) Such is the conduct of a 
merciful caring leader. Though seemingly a simple situation, it 
would need special qualities of awareness of suffering and 
caring for ordinary subjects, otherwise it would not have been 
noticed. So alert and caring had been the King’s conscience 
that he immediately felt that the men laboring during fast must 
have been suffering and must have needed rest. (16) 

From a hot day to a cold night, there is another situation 
demonstrating the King’s feeling of mercy and care for others’ 
sufferings. The King woke up one night to offer his usual 
voluntary prayers. Having washed for salaah and prayed, the 
King noticed it was too cold and rainy for the guards on duty. 
So, he summoned the officer in charge of the night shift and 
told him: "Don’t you fear Allah?! Why have you kept these 
soldiers out there in such cold weather?" The officer replied, 
"To guard you, may Allah grant you long life." The King said, 
"May Allah be my guard; let them into the tent to protect 
themselves from the severe cold." (17) This scenario reflects not 
only the feelings of a caring ‘father’, but also the trust the 
King had in his Lord; he cared more about the soldiers’ 
comfort than his own safety. 

On one occasion, King Abdul-Aziz told the staff in charge of 
teaching his children to go on vacation for two months in 
order to see family and friends back home. He said to them, 
"You will be traveling - God willing - but two months’ stay 
with your family and children is short." (18) 
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The following are some measures the King had taken over a 
period of time. They are selected to show his kindness and 
care for the welfare of his subjects: 

- He abolished the fees and taxes (known as the fifth) levied 
for the protection of roads, pastures and farming land. 

- He made all land common for all, except lawfully recognized 
ownerships, as Shari’ah dictated. Also, pastures were 
common, and so was the water that did not have a 
lawfully recognized owner. In addition, citizens had the 
right to move freely within the borders of the country. (19) 

- He did his utmost to establish security throughout the 
country. 

- He would send necessary supplies to settlers in remote areas. 

- He would often revise the customs fees and regulations in 
order to make changes when necessary as the public interest 
demanded. (20) 

In addition, the King always encouraged government officials 
to look after citizens’ affairs and finish their business with 
great care. At a reception held in the Finance Under- 
Secretariat in Taef on 24/5/1932 AD, King Abdul-Aziz said, 
"I urge you to keep your duty to Allah, to consider the state of 
homeland and country and to refer people’s affairs and 
grievances to me; I am shouldering greater responsibilities, 
some of which are delegated to you because you can deal with 
them better. However, I do ask about people’s affairs and 
look after their interests as much as I can. When I find a 
problem, I appoint a special body from amongst you to 
investigate it; I supervise its work myself, and I discuss with its 
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members related matters, till the problem is settled in 
accordance with Allah’s Book. O people of this holy land, 
by Allah, I consider the elderly man amongst you as my 
father, the medium-aged as my brothers, and the young as my 
sons. What I say is what I believe - let Allah be my 
witness." (21 ' > These words express the genuine feelings of a 
great leader towards his subjects; he saw them as family, and 
linked his responsibilities with his officials, delegating to them 
what they knew better, while asking them to refer to him 
problematic issues. His words started with calling for keeping 
duty to Allah, then promised to settle things according to the 
Qur’an. They ended with calling upon Allah to be his witness. 
These words could not have been uttered but by a God¬ 
fearing person, a capable administrator and a trustworthy 
leader. 

As a capable administrator, King Abdul-Aziz took practical 
measures to put his words into action. He would send 
inspection teams to remote villages and towns in order to 
check how people were and listen to their complaints. The 
teams would record their activities in writing, which would 
then be reported to the King. He would give orders as to what 
was to be done in the interest of his subjects. In addition, it 
was customary of the King, on returning to Al-Hijaaz from 
Najd, to gather its people and ask them how things were. On 
such occasions, he would ask them if they had any complaints 
against any emirs or officials, and he would provide them with 
useful pieces of advice. 

On one occasion, the King was told by one of the pilgrims that 
the Makkah municipality was not doing a good job with 
respect to street cleanliness and lighting and to markets. 
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Sheikh Abbaas Al-Qattaan (22) , one of the notables close to the 
King, was in charge of that particular municipality. The King 
summoned all members of the Shura Council. He told them: I 
have put my trust in you, and I have entrusted you with 
looking after people’s affairs, big and small. Unfortunately, I 
have not heard from you any criticism or warning of any 
wrong-doing. After all, we are all humans, and must make 
mistakes. I have been told by one of the pilgrims that the 
Capital’s secretariat had not done its job of cleaning and other 
things. Since pilgrims have noticed that, you must be well 
aware of it then, for you are the city’s permanent residents. 
Obviously, you have said nothing lest you should offend 
Abbaas Al-Qataan because you felt he was close to me. I 
consider that to be improper behavior. So, I have decided to 
relieve him of his duties as head of the Shura Council, but he 
will retain his membership with you. Now, you have to choose 
another one who can do the required job properly. After long 
discussions, Sheikh Abdul-Ra’uf Al-Subbaan, the then 
Director of Public Endowments, was put in charge of the 
Makkah municipality. (23) 

One particular emir was so tough with people that King 
Abdul-Aziz had to remove him from office. The King told 
him, "We had to relieve you of your duties, not because of 
anything to do with your faith or honesty, but because of your 
extreme toughness. We want people to be treated kindly." The 
removed emir said, "Praise be to Allah for putting you in 
charge of the affairs of Muslims. You are well aware of their 
interests. Though I have been removed from office, it is 
unparalleled pleasure for me to be able to see you day and 
night. " (24) 
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Despite his immediate duties towards state affairs, King 
Abdul-Aziz always had the welfare of his subjects in mind. At 
hard times, he would check how they were. For instance, in 
1941 AD, it became severely cold. Fie sent messengers to 
Bedouin areas to see how people, even their animals, were 
coping. (25) The King would send aid to areas in need, and 
would follow up the distribution of supplies. So careful was 
the King that he warned his men against distributing aid to 
those who did not deserve it. (26) 

May Allah reward King Abdul-Aziz for looking after his 
people, providing aid where needed, establishing mechanisms 
for administering people’s affairs and interests, following up 
their tasks, giving advice and making changes when necessary 
for better functioning. In the state hierarchy, he was all over, 
up at the top for broader issues, and down at the bottom, 
listening to complaints and offering advice and help. 
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3.2 King Abdul-Aziz’ Special Care for Orphans 

Looking after orphans is an important Islamic demand, as 
repeatedly expressed in the Qur’an and the Sunnah. For 
example, Allah says, "Therefore, the orphan oppress not." (27) 
In the Hadith, the Prophet says, "The one who takes care of 
orphans will be in Heaven with me...." (28) Committed to 
Islamic teachings, King Abdul-Aziz, no wonder, paid great 
attention to caring for orphans. He set up homes for them. In 
fact, the first orphanage was established by the King himself. 
He officially opened it together with a private school in one 
place, which was administratively under the direct supervision 
of the Royal Palace. It was beside a school which the King set 
up for his children, grandchildren and the children of his 
brothers in Riyadh in 1935 AD. (29) 

In 1936 AD, an orphanage called Dar Al-Aytaam was set up 
in Makkah. It was officially opened on behalf of the King by 
Mahdi Al-Muslih. (30) Then, the orphanage had a new building 
that was opened by the King himself in 1938 AD. Its school 
curriculum was the same as that of the Education Directorate 
schools. In the beginning, the orphanage was funded by 
charitable donations. As donations were not sufficient, the 
state had to allocate financial aid. The first group to graduate 
from the orphanage was in 1941 AD. Later, the orphanage 
was affiliated with the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs. (31) 

Obviously, the success achieved by the Makkah orphanage 
prompted the King to affiliate the administration of Al- 
Madeenah private orphanage with that of the Makkah 
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governmental orphanage. The former was suffering from a 
great deal of financial instability due to being self-funding and 
to dependence on donations from merchants and notables in 
Al-Madeenah. After administrative affiliation, it was able to 
function properly and receive the special attention the King 
gave to orphanages, such as the Private School for Orphans, 
established in Riyadh, in 1938 AD and the one opened in 
Hellat Al-Ahraar in 1362 H (1943 A D). (32) 

The following year, the school expanded and was merged with 
that of Emir Mansour Ibn Abdul-Aziz, to form a single 
school, known as the Saudi School, with one budget from the 
Royal Court. (33) In addition, there was Al-Murabba’ school in 
Riyadh, which provided a program similar to that of Al- 
Madeenah orphanage. (34) The program contained academic 
and vocational components. The vocational component 
included teaching simple trades, such as carpentry, sewing 
and making leather cases. The orphanages in general played 
an important part, forming the nucleus for good social care in 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 
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3.3 King Abdul-Aziz’ Care for Family Ties 

Maintaining good family ties is a basic Islamic demand, as 
mentioned in the Qur’an and the Sunnah. In the Qur’an, Allah 
says, "And serve Allah. Ascribe nothing as partner unto Him. 
(Show) kindness unto parents, and unto near kindred,.... " (35) 
Such is the importance of family ties that Allah puts the call 
for keeping good family with the call for tawheed in one 
command. He commands people to worship Him alone and to 
treat parents and relatives so well that He will be pleased. As 
for the Sunnah, it has a great deal of related statements. For 
example, the Prophet calls for kindness to parents and family. 
In one Hadith, he says, "The rahim [Arabic for ’womb’ / 
’relatives’] is attached to the Throne, saying: May Allah keep 
ties with whoever keeps ties with me, and may He cut off ties 
with whoever cuts off ties with me.." (36) In another Hadith, the 
Prophet says, "Whoever cuts off ties with relatives shall not go 
to Heaven." (37) 

The conduct of King Abdul-Aziz was consistent with the 
demands of the Qur’an and the Sunnah for kindness to family 
and relatives. He could not have been but good to them 
because of his Islamic beliefs and attitude. Despite his 
responsibilities at the state and the public levels, he did not 
neglect the affairs of his family. (38) He was known for his 
keenness on keeping good ties with relatives. He looked after 
his family at the personal and the public levels. (39) By the 
Grace of Allah, there was in his big heart a place for everyone 
in the Al-Saud family, his own children, his brothers and 
sisters and the rest. (40) Let us see some examples of how good 
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King Abdul-Aziz was to his family. 

King Abdul-Aziz and his Parents 

Realizing the importance Islam gave to parents, King Abdul- 
Aziz loved and obeyed them; Allah says, "Your Lord has 
decreed, that you worship none save Him, and (that you 
show) kindness to parents." (41) Since his childhood, he had 
had a close relationship with his parents. In fact, when his 
family was in Kuwait, he had to ask his parents for permission 
to make preparations for the recapture Riyadh. Having 
recaptured and secured Riyadh, he asked his father to move 
there. When the father arrived, Abdul-Aziz asked him to 
accept leadership and he would be under the father’s 
command as a soldier. Recognizing his son’s dedication, 
skills and competence, the father refused the offer and insisted 
Abdul-Aziz be the leader. He had to accept his father’s 
decision and to be in charge of the emirate, providing his 
father continued to guide and advise him on all affairs. (42) 
King Abdul-Aziz’ conduct was exemplary when asking 
parents’ permission to take military steps, and when offering 
his father to be in command. Such are shining moments in 
leadership’s recorded history, expressing great qualities, filial 
gratitude and humility. These qualities, according to Islam, 
are a definite source of blessings from Allah. 

Stability and security were established in Riyadh, and the 
father-son exemplary relationship grew stronger. This was 
evident in daily activities and serious affairs. The son would 
visit the father every morning, and the father would pay the 
son a visit once a week, after the Friday prayer. The father 
would be seated in the most prominent place while the son 
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would take a seat among the guests, and would be waiting on 
his father. As for serious matters, concerning the emirate, the 
son would normally consult his father before deciding or 
acting. However, the father trusted the son’s intuitive 
leadership qualities. In this regard, the father commented, 
"Abdul-Aziz has been blessed with success. We have had 
differences of opinion many times, but he has been proven 
right. His intentions are for Allah; he wants nothing but the 
good of the country and its people. May Allah grant him 
success and guide him." (43) These words sincerely depict a key 
quality of character, i.e. purity of intention, which is typical of 
the God-fearing and God-loving. They also reflect a healthy 
atmosphere of differing in opinion, typical of confident, 
genuine leadership. 

Archives host several documents showing the exemplary 
relationship between King Abdul-Aziz and his father. Let us 
read these lines from one letter, sent by the King to his father 
on 1926 AD: 

- "Your respectable letter has arrived, and we have read it. 
We thank Allah, the Most High, for your being in good 
health. What you have written is to your servant [me] 
known." 

- "Our news is good. There is nothing to say, but to ask Allah 
for forgiveness, good health, prosperity and best wishes. 
May Allah answer all these prayers for all. May He preserve 
you. That is all from us. Will you please keep your servant 
[me] informed of your state of health? Best regards to the 
children. Regards from the children here, too. May Allah 
preserve and protect you." (44) 
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The Haraam Mosque in Makkah witnessed a typical Abdul- 
Aziz conduct towards his aging father. It happened when the 
father was on pilgrimage in Makkah, after Al-Hijaaz region 
had been secured and order had prevailed. King Abdul-Aziz 
and his father were doing tawaaf (walking round the Ka’bah) 
when the latter, having done 3 rounds, collapsed due to 
fatigue. The King could have ordered his father to be 
comfortably carried to continue the tawaaf rites, as 
permitted by Shari’ah. Instead, he himself carried his father 
during the rest of the rounds. (45) What a lesson in caring for 
parents! Doesn’t it satisfy the Quranic demand "... and be 
good to parents"? (46) What a lesson in humility! A king 
carrying his father and walking round the Ka’bah among 
pilgrims from all over the world! 

Prince Talaal Ibn Abdul-Aziz relates an incident that shows in 
action exemplary conduct with parents. On one occasion, the 
Najd emirs, religious scholars, notables and tribal chiefs had a 
meeting in Riyadh. Imam Abdul-Rahman Ibn Faisal was 
there. After the meeting was over, the Imam got ready to 
leave. A horse was brought for him to ride, but his son Abdul- 
Aziz immediately took the horse’s lead from the servant in 
order to serve his father by himself. When the father was 
about to mount, his son Abdul-Aziz knelt, lowering his 
shoulder for his father to step on it to get on his horse. Then, 
he saw off his father and his entourage with great respect. (47) 
What a lesson in respect and humility! Obviously, such 
humility, from a leader to his father in front of the community 
elite, may explain why King Abdul-Aziz earned the love and 
admiration of his subjects. It may also explain why he is loved 
and admired by those who hear or read about it nowadays. 
May Allah reward him. 
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King Abdul-Aziz and his Brothers and Sisters 

Writings on King Abdul-Aziz show how dearly he loved his 
family members. The following are some situations illustrating 
his love for them. 

In 1912 AD, King Abdul-Aziz’ brother Saad was camping in 
the desert on the outskirts of Najd. Al-Shareef Hussein, the 
then emir of Al-Hijaaz, was trying, at the instigation of the 
Turks, to win some tribes on his side against the Al-Saud. So, 
he left for the Utaibah desert where he captured Saad. This 
was a good catch to bargain with against them. Relating the 
reaction of King Abdul-Aziz to the capture of his brother, Al- 
Zarkali says, "King Abdul-Aziz was so disturbed that he 
abandoned everything else but Saad. Marching his army to 
the west of Riyadh, he wrote to the Utaibah chiefs threatening 
them with inevitable war if they let Al-Shareef Hussein return 
to Al-Hijaaz with his captured brother. Aware of the King’s 
threat, the Utaibah chiefs heeded the warning. Through Al- 
Shareef Khalid Ibn Luayy, Al-Shareef Hussein bargained for 
a written statement with which he could please the Ottoman 
sultan and which would not be of any trouble to King Abdul- 
Aziz. The King agreed to write a statement pledging the 
payment of a certain amount of money to the Ottoman 
government. For the King, the pledge was nothing but a piece 
of paper. What mattered was that his brother was freed." (48) 

King Abdul-Aziz was well aware of the material and moral 
responsibilities of his family within their community. So, he 
had to look after their needs at various levels. A letter from his 
brother emir Mohammad to Mohammad Ibn Shalhoob (49) 
demonstrates the King’s care for his family’s affairs. Emir 
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Mohamed’s letter asked for the supplies ordered by his 
brother to be sent as quickly as possible. He wrote, "My 
brother (Ibn Shalhoob), enclosed is a barwai t 50 ’ (order of 
transfer) from my brother - may Allah grant him safety. It is 
an order worth 400 riyals. Once you get this letter, send the 
supplies as quickly as possible with the first person leaving for 
our place, God willing.... " (51) 

Oftentimes, the King would hold a morning assembly at seven 
for the family elderly, his brothers and sisters and relatives. 
They would discuss their problems or simply greet the King. It 
gave him great pleasure to keep ties with them, and he loved 
to have as many of them as possible around him. He often 
ordered precious presents from Bombay and Damascus to 
give to his family members/ 52 ' 1 

According to Al-Zarkali, "He [King Abdul-Aziz] would ask 
how the family’s women were, especially the elderly. In fact, 
he would ask about these by name. If he missed any of them 
and found out she was not well, he asked the family doctor to 
take care of her, check her up twice a day and give him a 
report. The King would phone her daily to see how she 
was." (53) 

By keeping family ties and looking after them, King Abdul- 
Aziz must have had a great source of blessings open for him. 
Indeed, Allah rewards highly for such conduct in this world 
and the Hereafter. According to the Hadith, reward in this 
world should be evident in greater pro visions, (54) and the 
growing wealth of the Kingdom he founded should be a 
witness. For King Abdul-Aziz, all his subjects were family, 
and he considered himself a father, brother or son to all/ 55) 
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King Abdul-Aziz and his Sister Nora 

King Abdul-Aziz had a special place in his heart for Princess 
Nora, his eldest sister. When their family had to move to 
Kuwait, both of them suffered the pains of exile. He trusted 
her, and her encouragement to him was instrumental in 
regaining lost family power. Despite her immediate family 
responsibilities, she had a stronger relation with her brother. 
He cultivated the habit of visiting her twice a day, except when 
he had to travel or in emergencies. She is said to have been 
entrusted with solving his palace’s internal problems. He 
would consult her on family matters, and she kept his secrets. 
Her influence on the King was so well known that people 
would ask her to intercede with him on their behalf. Indeed, 
Princess Nora was renowned for doing good and working for 
the benefit of people. " (56) 

So immense was King Abdul-Aziz’ pride in his sister that he 
would occasionally say, "I am Nora’s brother." On a 
particularly grim occasion, he would say, "I am Al-Anwar’s 
brother, offering condolences." (57) 

The book Onto the Night Travellers the Night Called contains 
interesting documents showing the strong relationship 
between the King and his sister Princess Nora. One 
document is a letter dated 1920 AD. It was sent by Princess 
Nora to her brother in reply to a letter from him asking her to 
look after the mother of Dhaidaan Ibn Hithleen. Dhidaan was 
the uncle of the Al-Ajmaan leader, Rakaan. Here are her 
words to her brother: 

"To my dear brother Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al- 
Faisal, the magnificent, the honorable, the great and the 
possessor of commendable traits. 
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May you be blessed with long life. Amen! 

May Allah’s peace and mercy and blessings be unto you. 

Asking about your dear self, we hope, by Allah’s Grace, that 
you will remain in good health and happiness. 

We have received your dear letter, and we are delighted to 
know that you are well and that your conditions are good. 

As for Dhaidaan’s mother, whom your greatness have 
requested to be looked after, we would like you - may Allah 
bless you with long life - to know that she has arrived and will 
be well taken care of, God willing. 

As for our news, let me tell your greatness that the kids and 
Al-’Anuud are well and in shape pleasing to you. You may be 
interested to know that Saud Ibn Abdul-Rahman has had a 
baby boy - may it be a blessed baby. There is no other news to 
tell your greatness about. 

We beg Allah to grant you long life and safety, and to keep the 
greatness of Islam. 

This is all what we have to let your greatness know. 

All of us here, my father and children, are good and send their 
greetings. May you remain safe and sound." (58) 

There was a lot of correspondence between the King and his 
sister. Some letters were concerned with family problems. 
Others were personal. For example, in one letter, she 
expressed her sisterly feeling for what she saw as his 
negligence of their family’s rights in comparison with what 
he did for others. (59) Though frank, the message was meant to 
remind the King of his sister’s expectation of him; who else 
would look after her but he? As for the King, evidently, it was 
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not negligence on his part, but urgent state affairs. At the time 
of the message, dated 1912 AD, he was preparing for the 
battle for Al-Ihsaa’, having just come out of the battles of 
Hadiyyah and Al-Hareeq. However, that the supplies to the 
sister had arrived, as understood from her letter, negated any 
negligence. 

The King’s dearest sister passed away a few years before him. 
He was terribly saddened by her death. 

The King’s relationship with His sister Nora was an example 
of mutual love, trust and responsibility. They shared hard 
times and good times, and they cared for their community as 
well as their family and relatives. She was proud of her brother 
as he was of her. Their conduct reflected their devotion to 
Islamic values. One could safely conclude she was the feminine 
counterpart of King Abdul-Aziz. His relationship with his 
sister refutes the stereotyping of Muslim attitude towards 
women. May Allah reward both of them. 

King Abdul-Aziz and his Wives 

Prince Abdullah Al-Faisal relates the following about King 
Abdul-Aziz’ attitude towards his wives: 

"He was known for his love for cleanliness and perfume. I 
could understand it when he observed it during the day. 
However, one night, before going to bed, he went to the 
bathroom, had a bath, and put on fresh clothes. He called for 
the incense burner and incensed himself with ’uud smoke, and 
he also perfumed himself with rose oil and his favorite ’uud oil. 
On his way to the bedroom, I was brave enough to ask him 
what he did all that for. He replied: O my son, my wife always 
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makes sure that I see her in her best form and smell from her 
the nicest smell. Doesn’t she, then, deserve the same thing 
from me? See me in the best form and smell from me the nicest 
smell?" (60) What a great character, as leader and husband! Not 
only had he paid attention to political and military details, but 
also to personal details with wives’ rights. 

When his wife Princess Al-Joharah died, King Abdul-Aziz 
was so sad that he cried. She was the mother of his sons 
Mohamed and Khalid. (61) She occupied a special place in his 
heart for a number of reasons: she was his cousin; she was an 
important Al-Saud princess; she died at a young age; and she 
was his mother’s choice. Long after she had gone, the King 
remained sad for her death. He remained generous to those 
who had served her during her life. Nobody was allowed into 
her room in the palace except his sister Nora. (62) 

Thus, King Abdul-Aziz showed exceptional feelings for his 
wives, in their lifetime and after their death. He cared for 
earning their love and appreciation as they did for him. 
Though a tough negotiator, warrior and upholder of law and 
order, the King was an affectionate husband. He was well 
aware of the important role of women at large, and so his 
attitude was one of respect and kindness to them as mothers, 
sisters, wives and daughters. His attitude and actions reflected 
Islamic conduct. 

King Abdul-Aziz and the Family Children 

Obviously, King Abdul-Aziz’ heart was big enough for all, 
subjects and family, sisters and wives, and elderly and young 
at hard times and good times. As a father and grandfather, no 
wonder, he was particularly fond of children. According to 
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Prince Abdullah Al-Faisal, King Abdul-Aziz ordered on one 
occasion that his grandchildren leave Taef for Riyadh so that 
he could see them and enjoy their presence with him. Prince 
Abdullah Al-Faisal says, "I remember that King Abdul-Aziz 
missed hajj (the pilgrimage to Makkah) one year. After hajj, 
my father... [Prince] Faisal Ibn Abdul-Aziz was on a trip 
somewhere, and I was in Taef when I got a telegram from the 
King. The telegram read: T am keen to see your brothers and 
your children. Therefore, we have ordered Mansour Ibn 
Abdul-Aziz (the then Minister of Defense) to send our plane 
to bring them to us in Riyadh.’ The eldest of them was only 
ten. I wondered how he was shouldering the great 
responsibility and problems of a nation, yet he did not 
forget about his grandchildren! " (63) 

Remarking his father’s style of upbringing children, late King 
Faisal Ibn Abdul-Aziz said, "In his upbringing of us, he 
combined mercy and toughness. To him, we and the sons of 
others were the same, without distinction. He firmly believed 
that there could not be two different criteria for justice. He 
considered all to be equal and all to be his sons. I can recollect 
an incident when one of my younger brothers hit another. 
King Abdul-Aziz had to punish him regardless of being the 
son of the King. However, he was extremely loving and kind 
to his children and grandchildren. He loved to see them on a 
daily basis, particularly little ones, showering them with his 
affection all the time. Every evening, after sunset, they would 
see him in his palace. There, he would sit with them and 
entertain each one of them, giving them presents and 
sweets." (64) 

In his book Glipmsess from the Past , Sheikh Abdullah 
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Khayyaat shows the King’s educational wisdom regarding the 
importance of understanding rather than rote learning and 
motivation rather than punishment and regarding discipline. 
Sheikh Abdullah Al-Khayyaat mentioned situations related to 
the King’s care for education. For example, the King would 
say to teachers, "I want my children to understand the 
Qur’anic verses they read so that they can be directed to work, 
for learning without doing is useless." (65) Fie also appointed 
one of his men to check the children’s attendance, reporting to 
him of who got to school late or missed classes. The King set 
for his own children a kind of protocol showing them how to 
treat their teachers, and for teachers how to deal with the 
children. In this respect, he once said to one teacher, "I have 
come to know that you are tough with the children, and you 
have hit such and such a boy. Let me give you some advice. 
You should not hit a boy the first time he errs because the 
children will dislike you. If a boy becomes lazy after becoming 
familiar with the school environment and learning, you may 
discipline him. If one neglects schoolwork, you may keep him 
at school for a while till he finishes his work." By giving such 
advice to the teacher, the King set successful ways for proper 
punishment. It was his educational instinct and insight that 
made him give such directions towards children’s 
education. (66) 

Seeking to bring up his children properly, King Abdul-Aziz 
paid great attention to the art of instilling values by example. 
Al-Zarkali mentions a relevant educative situation involving 
King Abdul-Aziz and his 5-year-old son Abdul-Majeed. "On a 
recreational trip, the young prince was sitting with his father 
in the back seat of their car. The King gave a handful of riyals 
to his son, who started playing with the money. The King said 
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to him, "Give your brothers some (meaning those sitting with 
him, and they were Hamzah Ghawth (67) and the narrator, i.e. 
Al-Zarkali)." The young prince gave both all the money, and 
they, in turn, gave it to the guards standing on both sides of 
the car. After a little while, the King asked, "Where is the 
money, Abdul-Majeed?" The son put forward his empty 
hands. The King said, "You have spent it, haven’t you?" 
"Yes," was the answer. The King said, "Don’t worry - may 
Allah compensate you for it." He gave him more money, and 
Abdul-Majeed distributed it. This went on, and so we realized 
that he was teaching his son a practical lesson in being 
generous and that generosity does not lead to poverty." (68) 

In another educative situation, his daughters raced to meet 
him, each trying to be first. He said to them, "Who is the 
eldest?" There was no answer. He said a little louder, "Who is 
the eldest?" They were a little confused. He asked the question 
a third time, at which they got the message. They started 
queuing in the order of age, with the eldest first. This was a 
practical lesson in teaching order and respect for seniority, 
which represent commendable conduct. (69) 

In 1930 AD, King Abdul-Aziz sent a message to his eldest 
sons, emirs Saud, Faisal, Mohammad and Khalid. The 
message contained advice on matters more of a political 
nature than educational. Let us focus on the items that 
embody the educational foundations that the King wanted his 
sons to observe: 

1. "Be united. Your young must respect and listen to their 
seniors. Your adults must be kind to your young. 
However, if the young saw a senior do something 
impermissible, they have to point it out to him, tell him 
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it was wrong. On their part, seniors have to listen to what 
their juniors have to say. They also have to advise their 
juniors." 

2. "Whatever order I give or measure I take has to be carried 
out without objection or obstructing whomever I entrust 
with it." 

3. "You have to tell me the whole truth regarding whatever I 
ask you about or whatever has to be referred to me." 

4. "You must not interfere with my financial affairs, none 
whatsoever, by any means." 

"These are four things that you have to understand and to 
abide by, otherwise, you will earn my condemnation. " (70) 

In conclusion of this chapter, I wonder how King Abdul-Aziz 
managed to take care of such a wide range of people amidst 
his urgent duties of keeping the faith pure and spreading it, 
duties of military and diplomatic battles, duties of state 
building and modernization and duties of law and order! To 
be able to take care of all these, one must possess exceptional 
qualities, and must have trustworthy helpers. How could one 
have such qualities and such people? These Qur’anic verses 
may provide an explanation: "... And whosoever keeps his 
duty to Allah, Allah will appoint a way out for him, (3) and 
will provide for him from (a quarter) whence he has no 
expectation. And whosoever puts his trust in Allah, He will 
suffice him. Lo! Allah brings His command to pass. Allah has 
set a measure for all things." (71) In other words, such qualities 
and helpers are a blessing, implying faith in Allah and acting 
accordingly. 
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4.1 King Abdul-Aziz’ Islamic Background 

King Abdul-Aziz was basically devoted to a straightforward 
approach, namely adherence to the Qur’an and the Sunnah in 
all affairs and activities. In the footsteps of the sahaabah , he 
sought to emulate the Prophet’s example, thus answering 
Allah’s call, "Verily in the messenger of Allah you have a good 
example for him who looks unto Allah and the last Day..." (1) 
The King’s approach is clearly reflected in his sayings about 
himself on various occasions. For instance, he once said, "By 
Allah, I do not love anyone except those who love Allah 
sincerely, associating no partners with Him and introducing 
no impurities into Islam. By Allah, my work is dedicated only 
to this end, and I do not care be I King or a poor man." (2) On 
numerous occasions, the King declared that he did not seek 
authority, worldly rewards or luxuries. All he sought was to be 
a means to the triumph of Allah’s Word." (3) 

The aims the King set for himself were not alien to him. He was 
exposed to pure faith and related activities at an early age. To 
him, tawheed was basically vital for the life of the individual 
and society. He often emphasized this on his public and private 
occasions in a spontaneous and natural way. Rarely in his 
speeches did he fail to mention the importance of beliefs (4) and 
adherence to Islamic teachings. For example, on the occasion 
of the Grand Royal Luncheon on 04/12/1351 H (03/4/1933), 
the King said, "I am a promoter of Islam; I call people unto it, 
and spread it among communities. I promote the faith of the 
righteous salaf, it is adherence to Allah’s Book and His 
Messenger’s Sunnah, as conveyed to us by the rightly guided 
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Caliphs." (5) On another occasion, he said, "I am a Muslim, and 
I’d love Muslims to be united. I am an Arab, and I love my 
people, and I’d love them to live in harmony and unity." (6) He 
also said, "The religion of Mohammed is my constitution. It is 
my law. It is my system, and it is my emblem...." (7) 

The King had wanted Muslims to be united on the basis of 
Allah’s Book and His Messenger’s Sunnah. Towards this end, 
he emphasized two things: the importance of Islam and the 
need to follow the Qur’an and the Sunnah; and what 
Mohammad Ibn Abdul-Wahaab called for was not a new 
religion or creed, but the very faith mentioned in the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah, as embraced by the first Muslim generation. 
In addition, King Abdul-Aziz declared respect for Islam’s four 
imams (8) , who were dedicated to the same faith. This was 
consistently typical of the King’s mission to promote Islam, of 
his love for fellow Muslims and of his commitment to Muslim 
unity/ 9 '* 

Even though King Abdul-Aziz was occupied with running the 
affairs of the state, religious literacy was important to him. He 
would select certain books to read, or have them read and 
discussed in his presence in seminars. The books covered a 
variety of areas and topics, and they had a culturally enriching 
effect on the personal and general levels. (10) The following are 
some of his favorite references: Qur’an explanation books: 
Tafseer Attabari ( Attabari’s Explanation of the Qur’an) and 
Tafseer Ibn Katheer (Ibn Katheer’s Explanation of the 
Qur’an); Hadith books: Musnad Al-Imam Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal (Ahmad’s Anthology of Hadith) and Riyaadh As- 
Saaliheen (The Orchards of the Righteous)', Tawheed books: 
Fat-hul Majeed Sharh Kitaab At-Tawheed (The Glorious 
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Opening for Explaining the Book of Oneness)', History books: 
Seer at Ibn Hishaam (The Prophet’s Biography by Ibn 
Hishaam) and Ibn Katheer’s Al-Bidaayah wan-Nihaayah 
(The Beginning and the End by Ibn Katheer); politics: Ibn 
Taymiya’s Assiyaasah Al-Shariyyah (Lawful Politics by Ibn 
Taymiyah); Literature: Ibn Al-Qayyim’s Rawdat Al- 
Muhibbeen (The Orchard of Lovers by Ibn al-Qayyim) and 
Deewaan Al-Mutanabbi (Al-Mutanabbi’s Anthology of 
Poetry). 

The influence of King Abdul-Aziz’ religious knowledge was 
evident in his speeches, letters and conversations; he would 
regularly quote from the Qur’an, the Sunnah and Islamic 
history. In a related study, Dr. Mohammad Al-Sayyid Saleem 
analyzed 68 of the King’s published documents, containing 29 
speeches, 9 talks, 21 letters, 4 meeting minutes, one radio talk 
and 4 personal conversations. The following are the study 
findings: 

- The King’s major source of political beliefs is Islam. 

- He believed that the right life is that which is based on faith. 
For example, attributing political conflict to human nature, 
he quoted Qur’anic statements; stating his political beliefs 
and the role of the political leader in historical development, 
he bases his argument on statements from the Qur’an. To 
support the validity of his political beliefs, he drew on 
history for evidence, as in the case of the constant hostility 
with the Jews and the never-ending afflictions he expected as 
a result of establishing a homeland for the Jews in Palestine. 
Also, when defining power as basically spiritual, he quoted 
relevant Qur’anic verses to support his view. (11) 
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"This is Allah’s faith, in which we believe, and so do our 
religious scholars, and so did our predecessors. It is the 
straight path; whoever strays from it in ignorance has to turn 
back to Allah in repentance. If one strays from it believing it is 
not right, we must testify to Allah that one has nothing to do 
with Islam in any way; in this case, one has denied Allah’s 
Book and His Messenger’s Sunnah, in which all the Muslim 
scholars have believed at all times." (12) 

Persuading violators to return to the Qur’an and the Sunnah, 
King Abdul-Aziz said, "As Arabs we were insignificant till we 
became Muslims. We were slaves for non-Arabs, but Islam 
made us masters. We have no worth except by submission to 
Allah and following His Prophet Mohammad. We must 
understand the reality of our faith and our Arab sense of 
belonging, and we must not forget them at all." (13) 

Regarding some calls for freedom, the King affirmed that 
freedom was not something Europeans invented. The Qur’an 
calls for complete freedom that guarantees human rights and 
equality for all, be they old or young, poor or rich, strong or 
weak. (14) 

Three things represented the cornerstone of King Abdul-Aziz’ 
strategies. They were tawheed, Shari’ah and unity. He was 
committed to the promotion of pure faith as adopted and 
practiced by the salaf. No wonder he chose the tawheed 
declaration of faith (There is no God but Allah and 
Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah) to be the emblem on 
the Kingdom’s flag. As for the flag’s date-palm tree and the 
color green, they symbolize aspiration for development and 
welfare. The swords represent the military power necessary for 
the defense of homeland, the delivery of justice and the 
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implementation of Shari’ah sentences. Thus, his concept of the 
function of the state embodies promoting tawheed , following 
the Prophet’s Sunnah and achieving material power. (15) 

The cornerstone of King Abdul-Aziz’ strategies was jointly set 
Long before King Abdul-Aziz was born. It was laid down by 
the Al-Saud and Imam Mohammad Ibn Abdul-Wahaab when 
they declared the Dir’iyyah Pledge in 1744 AD. It was the Al- 
Saud who first adopted Ibn Abdul-Wahaab’s Da’wah for 
reform and tawheed and provided the necessary protection for 
it. They have continued to do so, making great sacrifices for 
Da’wah’s sake ever since. Motivated by the family commitment 
to the Da’wah for tawheed , and by his faith, King Abdul-Aziz 
established the Kingdom on the principles of Islam. When 
asked by the United Nations to send them a copy of the 
Kingdom’s constitution, the King sent them a copy of the 
Qur’an. He told them it included the Godly teachings which his 
country follows. (16) This was a typical response from the King, 
whose faith was the prime mover of his thought and action. 

The King’s devotion to tawheed meant following the salaf’s 
approach to discourse. Basic to the salafi approach is making 
judgments on the basis of evidence, not on the status or 
reputation of the discourses (17) Affirming this evidence- 
oriented approach, the King declared that he would accept 
the judgment with the strongest evidence regardless of which 
of the four jurisprudence schools it came from. (18) Not only 
did he adopt the salafi approach in theory, but also in 
practice. 

Relating an incident in which King Abdul-Aziz was extremely 
upset, Fouad Shaakir said that he would not be so angry 
except in serious faith matters. Shaakir said, "Having asked 
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the King’s permission for one of the official high commissions 
of hajj, I ushered them in. They were following me, and the 
king was sitting when, all of a sudden, I saw fury on the King’s 
face. Turning around, I saw the head and the members of the 
commission bending as if in prayer. His Majesty shouted 
aloud in extreme anger: No, no! O Sheikh, put up your head, 
you and your group! This is haraam (forbidden)! Haraam! 
Bowing is due to none but Allah, the magnificent creator - 
glory and exaltation be to Him. (19) 

Following his annexation of Al-Hijaaz, the King ordered that 
shirk (polytheism) manifestations be removed from there, as 
required by the Da’wah for Tawheed. (10) In this regard, Sheikh 
Abdullah Ibn Abdul-Aziz Al-Anqary had to send a letter to 
Sultan Ibn Bijaad and the people of Ghatghat. The letter 
expressed how the King considered the removal of shirk 
manifestations a top priority. It also demanded no objections 
or violations. As mentioned in it, "As for the issue of domes 
(on graves), it has been confirmed to us that the Imam - may 
Allah grant him success - has sent Sheikh Abdullah Ibn 
Bleihid (21) to remove them. Praise be to Allah, his 
determination on having that done is very great. " (22) 

The following statement by the King depicts his Islamic 
orientation and background: 

"The utmost I can ever wish for is to be honest in what I say 
and what I do, in secret and in public. Despite being king, I 
have committed myself to three things: (1) doing what is good 
for my faith, by the Grace of Allah; (2) having no grudge 
against any Muslim at all; and (3) shunning aggression on 
anyone while keeping at the forefront the defense of our faith, 
honor and country at all times. May Allah be my witness that 
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I seek in earnest harmony and reconciliation at each and every 
moment. " (23) 

Thus, King Abdul-Aziz’ determination to remove such shirk 
manifestations reflects his pursuit of pure faith for which the 
Da’wah called. It also demonstrates how his conduct was 
consistent in terms of beliefs and actions. It was his pursuit of 
pure faith that drove him to purge religious practices of shirk 
influences while working for the welfare of his people on the 
modernization fronts. 
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King’s Outstanding Contribution To Educational Development 


4.2 King Abdul-Aziz’ Outstanding Contribution 
To Educational Development 

Educational Rationale and Policies 

Believing in the crucial role of education in modernization, 
King Abdul-Aziz had to take due measures to develop the 
educational system, along with the state’s other systems. He 
believed that nation building could not be achieved except 
through education. (24) Since the recapture of the Riyadh city 
in 1902 AD, the King had striven to modernize the state 
within Islamic guidelines. 

Despite being occupied with the immediate problems of 
uniting the country and establishing law and order, (25) he saw 
to it that educational efforts were steadily underway, though 
not as rapidly as desired. In order to have the heritage books 
printed in Al-Manaar Press, he had to contact Mr. Mohamed 
Rasheed Ridha/ 26) owner of Al-Manaar Magazine. The 
contacts and printing were done, even before the conquest 
of Al-Hijaaz. Publication then continued steadily on a large 
scale. (27) 


Measures 

Once the major issues of unification and law and order were 
established, the King directed resources to the other issues of 
internal reform and development. Education received special 
attention. The King established the Directorate of General 
Education in 1926 AD. (28) This marked a new phase in 
educational development. Education became more organized, 
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and it covered all regions. The Directorate of Education 
carried out its duties till it was replaced by the Ministry of 
Education in 1953 AD. This was meant to organize and 
advance education, and to regulate and open schools as 
needed. Elite of scholars and thinkers were put in charge of 
the Ministry to develop education within a sound Islamic 
framework. 

The King’s concern for education was reflected in Article 23 
of the Basic State System in 1926 AD: "The duties of the 
Directorate of General Education are to disseminate sciences 
and knowledge, to provide vocational training, to establish 
makaatib (29) and schools, to maintain religious institutes and 
to give meticulous attention to the foundations of religion 
throughout the Kingdom." (30) Indeed, religious studies 
occupied a special place in school curricula, taking the 
highest share (about 40%), followed by Arabic studies, and 
then the other subjects. (31) 

In one of his speeches, King Abdul-Aziz reiterated the 
religious rationale for his educational policy. He said, 
"Allah has made us, from my great grandfathers till now, 
promoters and teachers of the Qur’an and the Sunnah and the 
ways of the righteous salaf " (32) 

The following examples illustrate the King’s untiring efforts in 
the field of education: 

In 1933 AD, he endorsed a petition from the religious scholars 
of Najd, encouraging all those capable of education to seek it. 
Infact, he made it obligatory on those who could afford it. As 
for those who refused, they were to be banished to places they 
did not like. This was re-confirmed in 1934 AD. 
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The year 1938 AD witnessed an increase in the number of 
students attending the lessons of Sheikh Abdul-Aziz Ibn Baaz, 
who was the judge of Al-Kharj at that time. Some students 
were from Iraq, Syria and Yemen. In response, the King 
ordered the setup of a building for their education. 

He supported the efforts being made by Sheikh Abdullah Al- 
Qar’aawi (33) in the south of the Kingdom; the King ordered 
the opening of many schools, and he financed them 
generously. 

In 1944 AD, when Dar Al-Tawheed Secondary School was 
established in Taef, the King instructed regional emirs to take 
the youth who were at the schooling age to Taef to study at 
the school. Free accommodation and care were available for 
them. (34) 

In addition to making education free, the King ordered that 
books and stationery be free for all students in the Kingdom. 
He also ordered that students at the secondary and high 
schools be given a monthly stipend, as some kind of reward 
for continuing their education. (35) 

He established a school for the emirs in Makkah, then a 
similar one in Riyadh, in order that his children be educated 
there. He was not lenient with laggards, for he considered 
education the sole means to benefiting from modern 
civilization. 

During a visit to Al-Falaah School and the Fakhriyyah 
School in Makkah, the King donated to the former one 
hundred pounds, ten slaughtered sheep and six sacs of rice. 
The latter got fifty pounds, six slaughtered sheep and four sacs 
of rice. 
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He assigned Haafiz Wahbah (36) and Yousuf Yaaseen (37) the 
task of inspecting eight kataateeb j makaatib in Makkah, and 
gave a stipend of two ‘gold’ pounds each to seven of them/ 3 8} 

So great was the King’s keeness on promoting education that 
he made sure he received the first graduates of schools. In 
1931 AD, he gave audience to the first group of graduates the 
Saudi Religious Institute in Makkah produced/ 39 ^ On this 
occasion, the King delivered an instructive speech, 
encouraging the students to continue their education.In the 
speech, he said, "O sons, you are the first fruit of what we have 
planted in the Institute. You must appreciate the knowledge 
you have acquired, but you must bear in mind that knowledge 
without application is like a tree without fruit." (40) He also 
emphasized to them the importance of seeking useful 
knowledge, which did not contradict Islamic teachings; it 
was perfectly legitimate to take from non-Muslims beneficial 
things, for wisdom is what the believer sought, and it was to 
be taken wherever found." (41) His wise words to the students 
were vibrant with insight for their gains and future; 
encouraging them, he said, "Whoever amongst you comes 
from a respectable home, let him not be a means of making it 
low. Let others build for themselves future glory." (42) These 
words resonate with the well known verses: 

Homes from nothing are by learning raised, 

While noble ones are by ignorance demolished. 

During the reign of King Abdul-Aziz reign, there were two 
policies for the provision of higher education: sending 
students on missions abroad; and the establishment of 
university colleges at home. The first mission of Saudi 
students to Egypt was in 1346 H. It consisted of 14 students 
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in various majors. All costs were paid by the Saudi 
government. Having finished their education in their 
respective colleges and institutes, the students returned to 
the Kingdom in the period between 1354 H and 1358 H. (43) 

Due to difficulties arising from Egyptian secondary school 
requirements, the Saudi government established a school in 
1935 AD, especially to prepare students for studying in Egypt. 
The curriculum of this school was formulated along Egyptian 
lines. Graduates of the school were qualified to join Egyptian 
institutes and colleges. Unfortunately, due to World War II 
circumstances, the missions were interrupted for a while. They 
were resumed in 1942 AD, (44) when 15 mission school 
graduates were sent to Egypt. In 1944 AD, another 18 
students went to Egypt. 

With the increase in oil revenues, missions were sent to a 
variety of countries in addition to Egypt. Also, after a college 
of Shari’ah was established in Makkah, in 1369 H, missions 
were restricted to areas of study not available in the Kingdom. 

Missions for studying abroad had to be regulated, and the 
Mission Act of 1355 H was issued. The Act contained 22 
articles on mission requirements and regulations, including all 
that concerns the student from selection to graduation. 

Since Egypt was the major mission destination for Saudi 
students, the Education Directorate established the Saudi 
Administration for Academic Missions in Cairo. The 
administration was responsible for supervising Saudi mission 
students in Egypt. 

During the reign of King Abdul-Aziz, the number of mission 
graduates to Egypt was about 705 students, to Syria 259 and 
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to Europe and America 46. The results of the mission policy 
were very fruitful, particularly as there had been great need for 
graduates in the Kingdom/ 45 ' 1 

Colleges 

As the number of secondary school graduates rose, there was 
more demand for higher education, which the mission system 
alone could not satisfy. The Directorate of Education 
suggested the establishment of a college of Shari’ah in 
Makkah. The King readily agreed, and it started admission 
the same year, 1369 H. Enrolment required a secondary 
school certificate from Religious Institutes, Tawheed Schools, 
or equivalent certificates from private schools. That year, 14 
students were enrolled. 

The establishment of the Makkah College of Shari’ah marked 
a new phase in the development of higher education in the 
Kingdom. It was followed by other colleges, e.g. the Makkah 
Teachers’ College in 1952 AD and the Riyadh College of 
Shari’ah in 1953 AD. 

In brief, during the reign of King Abdul-Aziz, education 
developed from the basic traditional kuttaab to higher 
education. The number of elementary schools increased 
from 4 in 1344 H to 326 in 1373 H. Secondary education 
started with one school (the Saudi Religious Institute) in 1345 
H and reached 12 schools in 1373 IT. Also, the budget of the 
Directorate of Education rose from SR 66,650 in 1926 AD to 
SR 20,000,000 in 1953 AD. Thus, King Abdul-Aziz gradually 
laid the foundation for the Saudi modern system of 
education. (46) 
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Printing and Distributing Books 

As part of King Abdul-Aziz’ efforts in the development of 
education, he spent generously on the printing of books. They 
were necessary as teaching-learning material and for the 
dissemination of religious knowledge in the first place. 
Thousands of taw/metZ-related printed materials were 
bought, and the printing of others was financed by the King 
as well. (47) The publications bought or printed for distribution 
are said to have reached about one hundred thousand 
books. (48) 

Contacts were made earlier with Mohammad Rasheed Ridha 
in order to have the heritage books printed at Al-Manar Press. 
Other contacts were made with the press in India, particularly 
in Bombay. (49) This explains why the revival of heritage in the 
Arabian Peninsula was associated with the King’s name. (50) 

The following are some conclusions made by studies 
conducted on publications during the reign of King Abdul- 
Aziz: 

1. Most of the publications, the printing of which was 
financed by the King, had been written by renowned salafi 
scholars, such as Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Ibn Taymiyah, Ibn 
Al-Qayyim and Ibn Qudaamah Al-Maqdissiy. 

2. The publications included a wide range of topics, such as 
beliefs, explanation of the Qur’an, jurisprudence, Arabic 
language and literature, Islamic history, geography and 
lineage. 

3. The King gave special attention to publishing and 
distributing the works of Sheikh Mohammad Ibn Abdul- 
Wahaab and his students. He wanted to spread the truth 
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and aims of the Da’wah for Tawheed, and to refute the 
anti-Da’wah allegations. 

4. Printing had to be done in various countries, depending on 
the circumstances in the host country where the printing 
house existed. It also depended on the availability of those 
serving the King in that regard. 

5. The King had some books published in Javanese and 
Hindi in order to promote the Da’wah in Islamic countries. 
He also had the interpretation of the Qur’an printed in 
English and distributed in Europe. (52) 

In conclusion of this section, it can be safely said that the 
King, driven by his commitment to Islamic teachings, 
embarked on the systematic dissemination of knowledge and 
practice related to pure faith. As he often declared, education 
was the means to spreading Islamic teachings and the 
modernization of the state. Therefore, it was necessary to 
send missions abroad and to develop a proper system at home, 
to provide the necessary finances, to start an educational 
administration, and to co-ordinate all efforts on the 
educational front, in terms of quantity and quality. As 
educational content was basically in printed form, the King 
paid special attention to printing needed books and references. 
Such measures reflect an Islamically consistent character in 
belief, thought and action - starting with an Islamic vision, 
adopting the right means to realizing it, and taking measured 
steps within available resources for implementation, with 
unprecedented perseverance. Such is the conduct of a God¬ 
fearing character, expected to fulfill shouldered trust and 
leadership responsibilities. This may reflect the Qur’anic 
statement: "... And whosoever keeps his duty to Allah, Allah 
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will appoint a way out for him, (3) and will provide for him 
from (a quarter) whence he has no expectation. And 
whosoever puts his trust in Allah, He will suffice him...." (53) 
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King’s Commitment, to Consulting Scholars and Experts 


4.3 King Abdul-Aziz’ Custom of 
Consulting the Ulama and Specialists 

The Arabian Peninsula went through a stage of weakness and 
disintegration. There were disputes over the fundamentals as 
well as the branches of religion. Apparently, this state of 
confusion was prevalent in all Muslim countries. Portraying 
this state of Muslim deterioration, King Abdul-Aziz said, 
"Ignorance has spread widely, and Muslims have become 
indifferent. This explains our present state of affairs with 
which you are well aware. Nothing has remained of religion 
except name, and we are now in a terrible state of disarray. 
Muslims have disintegrated into sects and factions. " (54) 

Such was King Abdul-Aziz’ awareness of the state of the 
Muslim nation that he was able to depict it with great honesty. 
He was also fully aware of the dangers awaiting it and the 
important role of religious scholars in this respect, particularly 
if they abstained from promoting the truth. In this case, faith 
and day-to-day affairs would be endangered. Also, pseudo¬ 
scholars, according to the King, were a source of 
backwardness in the Arabian Peninsula. They claimed 
knowledge they never possessed, and so he wanted them to 
be put to the test by the well known trustworthy ulama. He 
said, "If any sees himself fit for calling people unto Allah, let 
him prove himself to one of the Sheikhs: our Sheikh and 
imam, Sheikh Abdullah Ibn Abdullateef - may Allah preserve 
him and grant him support - in Al-’Aaridh; his brother Sheikh 
Mohammad Ibn Abdullateef (55) in Al-Washam; Sheikh 
Abdullah Al-Anqari in Sudair; and Sheikh Abdullah Ibn 
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Mohammad Al-Saleem in Al-Qasseem. It would be improper 
to go beyond the ulama we have mentioned. However, one 
could go to the recognized deputies who are assigned the tasks 
of promoting virtue and preventing vice. They follow the 
Sheikhs’ traditions, (56) and we and the emirs will support 
them, God willing. " (57) 

By these succinct words, the King expressed his high regard 
for the genuine responsible scholars, while warning "false" 
ones of the consequences of leading people astray and 
undermining the image of scholars. He supported the efforts 
to combat falsehoods and non-Islamic practices which had 
been introduced and had led to confusion among Muslims. 
This has been typical of Al-Saud since their early support for 
the Da’wah for Tawheed; one of the Da’wah objectives is to 
combat practices and beliefs not preached by Prophet 
Muhammad. 

Since its establishment, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia has 
adopted Shari’ah to guide all its affairs. This explains the 
significance of the ulama and the high regard the King had for 
them. In his court, the King had them sit in the most 
important place. In fact, he gave them priority over his 
brothers, sons and executives. He would give them a very 
generous reception, and would pay great attention to what 
they had to say. (58) He would consult them on matters of legal 
concern. On Thursdays, he had a regular meeting with ulama , 
in addition to a seminar, normally held after the night prayer, 
for Qur’anic studies and history. (59) When important matters 
arose about which the ulama had some advice to offer, they 
would discuss it amongst themselves, then put their conclusion 
in writing, and put their signatures to it. It was the King’s 
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custom to receive them or whomever they deputized to present 
the matter. The King had genuine reverence for the grand 
ulama, and the Al-Sheikhs, the descendents of Imam 
Mohamed Ibn Abdul-Wahaab/ 60) who started the Da’wah 
for Tawheed. 

The following are some situations demonstrating King Abdul- 
Aziz’ reverence for the ulama: 

One day the King received a foreign diplomat discuss to some 
affairs. The king gave a hospitable reception in the royal 
palace. Thinking it was too much to give such a reception to 
an enemy of Allah, Sheikh Saad Ibn Ateeq, a religious 
scholar, was displeased; he thought that the negotiations 
should have taken place in an outside tent, not in the palace. 
Having learnt about Sheikh Ateeq’s displeasure, the King sent 
for him. In the King’s presence, when asked by a fellow 
scholar to kiss the King’s head, Sheikh Ateeq refused, as he 
was still upset about the reception. The King stood up saying, 
"It is I that will kiss the Sheikh’s head," and so he did. (61) 

On a visit to the King in Riyadh one of the ulama saw the 
King was wearing such a long thobe that it touched the 
ground. He said to the King, "My God! Abdul-Aziz, a streak 
of pride has come unto you! Your thobe is trailing behind 
you!" On hearing the Sheikh’s remark, the King ordered the 
servants to bring a pair of scissors. Giving the scissors to the 
Sheikh, the King said, "Cut as much as you think is 
inconsistent with Islam/ 62) 

King Abdul-Aziz revered the ulama so much that, before his 
death, he called upon his future successor to look after them; 
he said, "I call upon you to be good to Muslim scholars. Make 
sure that they get their due respect, that you have them in your 
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assemblies and that you seek their advice. Be keen on 
acquiring knowledge, for people are useless without Allah’s 
blessing in terms of knowledge, particularly of beliefs. " (63) 

It may be alleged that the King treated religious scholars well 
for political expediency; he was well aware of their role, and 
so, he wanted to avoid any conflict with them at a time when 
stability was badly needed for nation building and the 
elemination of external danger. This allegation is false, for 
the King’s behavior towards the ulama remained consistent 
even after having secured his rule and established the 
Kingdom. He continued to consult them, and he never 
ignored their advice on matters of reform. 

The King’s respect for scholars was extended to those in other 
Muslim countries. During the pilgrimage season, he would 
meet and discuss with them issues of general Islamic 
importance. Among them were Sheikh Abdul-Majeed 
Saleem/ 64 ' who was Al-Azhar’s Grand Sheikh, Sheikh 
Mohammad Rasheed Ridha and Sheikh Mohammad 
Haamid Al-Fiqi (65) from Egypt, Sheikh Mahmoud Shukri 
Al-Alousi (66) from Iraq and Sheikh Bahjat Al-Beetaar (67) from 
Syria. ( ' 68) 

In addition to the hajj season, the King occasionally invited 
the ulama of the Muslim world in order to consult them on 
common Muslim issues and how they should be dealt with. 
This reflected broadminded leadership, for he was the 
guardian of the holy sanctuaries for all Muslims. He wanted 
the ulama of the Muslim world, including the Kingdom, to be 
involved in matters related to their common faith. 

In 1926 AD, King Abdul-Aziz hosted the Makkah Al- 
Mukarramah Islamic Conference (69) , to which he invited 
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Muslim leaders and ulama. At the conference, Sheikh Haafiz 
Wahbah delivered the King’s speech; he said that the aim of 
the conference was to bring about happiness to the country, 
and to help it to gain the religious, scientific and economic 
knowledge befitting a Muslim country. He recommended that 
Muslim countries send experienced and knowledgeable ulama 
to help in preaching, guiding and reforming the country with 
respect to faith and worldly affairs; negative criticism was not 
considered consistent with the spirit of Islamic brotherhood. 
The King submitted a plan to the conferees to consider. (70) 

Shura 

King Abdul-Aziz followed a tradition of shura (consultation) 
in running the affairs of the state. It was consistent with 
Islamic teachings; commanding the Prophet, hence Muslim 
leaders, to exercise shura with Muslims, Allah says, "... [And] 
consult with them upon the conduct of affairs. And when you 
are resolved, then put your trust in Allah. Lo! Allah loves 
those who put their trust (in Him)." (71) It is in light of this that 
the King’s establishment of the Shura Council ought to be 
seen. It demonstrates his devotion to Islamic teachings/ 72 ' 1 

Having captured Makkah, in 1924 AD, King Abdul-Aziz 
invited the ulama and the notables for discussions and 
consultations about matters that encountered their city; this 
was the nucleus of the Shura Council^ 73 / Addressing his guests 
and subjects on this occasion, the King said, "I would like you 
to fix a time for a meeting for the ulama, the notables and the 
merchants to choose representatives for each group. The 
representatives’ job is to look after the community’s interests 
and its affairs. The selection has to be put in writing and 
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signed by the electorate, confirming consent to the chosen 
representatives. Those elected are to take charge of related 
affairs and to fix times for meetings to decide on issues of 
interest to the community. As for the electorate, I would like 
them to put the public interest first, not their own, and to 
exercise responsibility, devotion and piety. " (74) 

Even in military affairs, the King never embarked on 
operations without consulting, in addition to military 
experts, those with knowledge of peace and war, in light of 
Shari’ah. This adherence to decisions reached through 
consensus and open debate based on Shari’ah meant the 
King was always able to rally public support. (75) 

With extremists among the Ikhwaan (Brotherhood members), 
the King showed genuine leadership qualities by listening to 
them with great patience and calling on them for negotiations 
several times. The dispute was put for open debate at the 
Second Riyadh Conference, known as the General Assembly, 
in 1928 AD. The aim was to reach appropriate solutions 
through negotiations. (76) This was the epitome of wisdom on 
the part of the King, who, despite the availability of physical 
means, preferred to go the patient way of shura and open 
debate. It was a sign of his confidence as well as responsibility 
and care for his countrymen. 

King Abdul-Aziz was so concerned with the exercise of shura 
that he would be angry when he asked for an opinion and was 
told he knew better, this answer: "Chiefs know better," 
meaning the King. He hated this response; had he known 
better, he would not have asked for the opinions of others. He 
told his advisors not to say he knew best. All he wanted was 
honest opinions and frank discussions when necessary. 
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Consider the following dialogue between the King and one of 

his advisors; the King wanted him to pledge loyalty to him, 

supporting whoever supported the King and being enemy of 

the King’s enemies. This is the dialogue: 

King: Shake hands and give me your pledge. 

Advisor: What for? 

King: Loyalty to me, supporting my supporters and being 

the enemy of my enemies. 

Advisor: Loyalty to you and supporting your supporters are 
indisputably right. 

King: What about the second part of the pledge? 

Advisor: Being the enemy of your enemies? There is 
something about it. 

King: How? 

Advisor: It is pledged only to the Prophet. He is perfect, and 
so whoever takes him for an enemy takes Allah too. 

King: So? 

Advisor: Man can be right and can be wrong. 

King: True. 

Advisor: Would you mind letting me investigate the causes of 
enmity? 

King: Not at all. 

Advisor: Enmity can be caused by rumor, and it can be a 
mistake which can be corrected. It is better to make 
your enemy see the truth, isn’t it? 
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King: Yes, it is. 

Advisor: Isn’t it better than remaining enemies? You need to 
make more friends, not more enemies. 

King: True. 

Advisor: My lord, I believe it is imperative that your 

assistants and I clear our souls of all grudges and 
envy, and sincerely dedicate all our loyalty to you. 

King: Excellent! 

Advisor: However, if it becomes clear that enemies or enviers 
deliberately persist in their hostility towards you, we 
have to take them for enemies. 

King: Perfect! I have never heard such wise analysis before. 

May Allah guide us to what is right, and may He 
make our steps firm. 

Advisor: Thank you sir. May Allah grant you success. 

King: Starting today, you will be one of my personal 

advisors. (77) 


Since that time, the advisor’s relationship with the King had 
grown stronger and more cordial. 
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5.1 King Abdul-Aziz’ Last Days 

In his final years, King Abdul-Aziz suffered health 
problems*^, in addition to an old knee injury he had 
sustained as a result of a bullet during his early battles. At 
that time, the King did not follow up the bullet wound, and so 
a blood clot formed in the knee, causing pain on standing up 
or sitting down. King Abdul-Aziz continued to suffer for 
decades, but he endured, seeking Allah’s reward. He had to 
use a wheelchair for his last nine years. (2) 

In 1953 AD, he went to Taef to spend the summer. There, he 
became terribly ill. In addition to his private physicians, three 
doctors were called from Germany to treat him, but the 
treatment did not work. 

Despite his suffering at his final hour, King Abdul-Aziz gave a 
symbolic lesson on the importance of cooperation and 
solidarity in doing good. On his deathbed, he looked at his 
two sons Saud and Faisal with love and pity and said, "Faisal, 
Saud is your brother. Saud, Faisal is your brother." Then, he 
said, "There is no might or power except with Allah. I testify 
that there is no God but Allah, and Mohammad is the 
Messenger of Allah." These were his last words, which he 
repeated several times before passing away on a Monday 
morning, 09/11/1953 AD. 

A funeral prayer was conducted for him in Al-Hawiyyah. (3)(4) 
HRH Prince Faisal Ibn Abdul-Aziz, as well as a number of 
princes, took the King’s body to Riyadh - the news of his 
death had not spread in Taef yet. The body was buried in Al- 
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’Oud Macabre, Riyadh. Burial was done in accordance with 
Islamic teachings. 

The death of King Abdul-Aziz saddened a lot of Muslims and 
Arabs greatly; he was regarded as an exemplary Arab Muslim 
king in modern times. On death occasions, Muslims say, 
"(156)... Lo! We are Allah’s, and Lo! Unto Him we are 
returning. " (6) May Allah reward him greatly, and give him an 
eternal abode in Paradise with those who will be "reclining 
upon couches lined with silk brocade, the fruit of both gardens 
near to hand." (7) 

The life of King Abdul-Aziz was full of great struggle, and he 
was blessed with great lineage and deeds. By the Grace of 
Allah, he was able to unite the country and establish the 
Kingdom after it had been in conflict for so long. He was also 
able to revive the call to promote genuine Islamic teachings. 
His Islamic conduct was evident in two things: his 
commitment to the Qur’an and the Sunnah; and his God- 
given insight, endurance and unique strength of body and 
mind. 

May Allah grant King Abdul-Aziz mercy. May Allah bless his 
successors and make them defenders of the Islamic faith 
forever. Indeed, his sons have succeeded him, promoting 
Islamic teachings and dispensing the duties with which they 
have been entrusted. The trust now lies with his son King 
Abdullah Ibn Abdul-Aziz, the Custodian of the Two Holy 
Mosques and his trustworthy Crown Prince Sultan Ibn 
Abdul-Aziz. May Allah take care of them, grant them 
honor, make them a means to Islamic triumph and give 
them support so that the banner of Islam can stay high up and 
that our people can enjoy security and prosperity. 
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5.2 King Abdul-Aziz in the Eyes of the 
East and the West 

King Abdul-Aziz, was a great leader with remarkable 
achievements, an experienced politician, and also an 
individual with lofty humane qualities and ideals, which 
appealed to whoever knew him directly or indirectly. The 
King’s actual behavior and achievements are the best 
testimony to the greatness of his character. In the words of 
Abbaass Al-Aqqaad/ 8) the renowned Egyptian thinker, "King 
Abdul-Aziz is judged as a genuine leader by experienced judges 
of character"^ However, let us see what major scholars, 
thinkers and politicians had to say about King Abdul-Aziz. 

5.2.1 Testimonials by Arabs and Muslims 

Sheikh Abdullah Al-Anqary (10 ' 1 said, "Allah has blessed 
Muslims with just religious leadership. It is the leadership of 
Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al-Faisal, the imam of 
Muslims. His flag is high up in triumph, and by his brave 
fighting, the troops of falsehood are broken and defeated. 
Through him, Allah has strengthened Shari’ah and eliminated 
terrible obscenities. In brief, he is blessed with many virtues, 
and through him, Allah has provided the Najd people with 
countless blessings." (11) 

Sheikh Mohammad Ibn Ibraheem Al-Sheikh (12) said, "Allah - 
may He be exalted and glorified - has blessed Muslims with 
the leadership of the great imam and renowned King Abdul- 
Aziz. Allah has made him a means to supporting the faith, to 
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defeating corruptors and to achieving unity. The favors 
rendered through him are countless, and it would be too 
difficult to record them in writing." (13) 

Sheikh Abdul-Aziz Ibn Baaz (14) said, "Through King Abdul- 
Aziz, Allah granted benefits to Muslims: a united word; 
support for the truth; establishment of the promotion of virtue 
and prevention of vice; and a lot of good which only Allah 
knows how much. His sons followed in his footsteps. These 
blessings have made the country a good example to follow 
with regard to tawheed , shunning myths and things alien to 
Islam. The Saudi state is a blessed country, and its rulers are 
dedicated to the support of the truth and justice, the rights of 
the wronged, deterring wrong-doers, security and protecting 
people’s wealth and honor. " (15) 

On getting the news of King Abdul-Aziz’ death, the late 
Sheikh Hassanain Makhloof, the then Grand Mufti of Egypt, 
said, "The pious king has died. The righteous king has died. 
The just king has died. It is Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman 
Ibn Faisal Al-Saud, in whose name history has recorded 
unparalleled heroic acts, courage in promoting the truth and 
establishing justice, and great contributions to the revival of 
Islamic traditions and to the elimination of bid’ahs that 
burdened Muslims for ages. He has founded a great dominion 
whose motto is the oneness of pure faith and whose aim is to 
strengthen Islam and provide happiness to the nation that 
suffered great injustices and tyranny for ages." (16) 

Khaleel Eed Al-Rawwaaf says, "The King - may Allah grant 
him mercy - had to pursue an approach of deliberateness from 
the beginning. His majesty based the nation’s constitution on 
Islam, which he took as a system framework and a way of life. 
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He remained on this way, guided by the Qur’an and the 
Prophet’s traditions, while challenging the ideologies that 
infected the Arab world at his time. It was by his adherence to 
Allah’s Book and His Prophet’s Sunnah that the King was 
able to combat such ideologies. (17) 

In his magazine Majallat Al-Manar, Sheikh Mohammad 
Rasheed Ridha said, "As the champion of this renaissance 
(the revival of the creed of Ahl Al-Sunnah wa Al-Jama’ah, i.e, 
the way of the righteous predessors) and the modenizer of its 
state, King Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al-Faisal Al- 
Saud was very kind-hearted and fully aware of the need of the 
Arab and Islamic nations for cooperation. " (18) 

Sheikh Ridha, also said, "During the reign of King Abdul- 
Aziz, Najd grew into a large well administered emirate, where 
security prevailed. He organized the daawah activities to 
spread religion and culture among its tribes and neighboring 
regions. He also prepared a combat force well enough to 
defend it against any aggression from neighboring quarters. 
Abdul-Aziz Ibn Saud did all these, which are really great 
achievements. No wonder, they were done by someone like 
him, especially in a short period of time. However, he was 
extremely modest in how he lived, ruled and dealt with his 
own people as well as others. He never sought luxurious life or 
unnecessary ornaments, let alone forbidden ones, nor was he 
interested in glory, pride or pompous titles; He never gave his 
helpers such titles as "minister", or rewarded them with extra 
salaries or honorary medals. By His Grace, Allah blessed him 
with lot of genuine people ready to excute his plans for his 
people.... " (19) 

Shaikh Abdul-Aziz Al-Saqeer says, "It was the adoption of 
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Shari’ah as the foundation of the state that distinguished King 
Abdul-Aziz from other kings. How can one be said to have 
shunned or abandoned wisdom if one takes the Qur’an as his 
constitution?! " (20) 

Abdullah Areef, editor-in-chief of Al-Bilaad Al-Sau’diyyah 
paper said, "Then, came Ibn Saud, who achieved unity of 
country and purpose, established security, provided education 
to the ignorant, spread peace, facilitated hajj and looked after 
agriculture, reviving barren land. Most significant of all was 
making the world realize that our people, under competent 
leadership, are capable of making history, as they did before, 
and are capable of contributing to modern life in a way 
characterized by cordiality, brotherhood and the spirit of 
Islam, the religion of love and peace. " (21) 

Abdul-Rahman Azzam, (22) the well-known former secretary 
general of the Arab League, said, "I knew King Abdul-Aziz, 
and he knew me a few years before we met in person. It was 
during the Hajj season of 1928 AD that I had the honor of 
meeting him and being his guest. In him I saw the embodiment 
of the genuine Arab, reflecting the untainted qualities of Arab 
life before and after Islam. His most outstanding qualities 
were dignity and self-confidence, indicating the greatness of 

the people he represents." (23) Mr. Azzam also said, "In 

addition to being brave, generous and wise, King Abdul-Aziz 
is straight forward as a talker, and is entertaining as a host. In 
the Arabian Peninsula, not only was he King, but he was also 
considered as the family head of the whole country. " (24) 

As mentioned by a particular historian, "One wonders how he 
was able to bring together into this family those who were 
once his opponents and enemies and his allies! I had the honor 
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of being his guest twice, and it was really incredible to see 
those whom he had to fight once, or those whose fathers had 
been killed in battle against him, dining or hunting with him! 
They were being treated like brothers and sons." (25) 

Summing up the most prominent qualities and the most 
significant achievement of King Abdul-Aziz, Mr. Khalid 
Mohammad Khalid/ 26) the well-known Islamic thinker, says, 
"The person who derives his commitment to the political and 
territorial unification of his country from his faith in Islamic 
tawheed must possess a broad vision, enthusiasm and purity of 
heart, mind and conscience; such were Abdul-Aziz’ qualities. 
That person must be his own master, an ambitious leader, 
fully aware of his steps, in possession of noble soul and 
temper, well intentioned and well behaved; Abdul-Aziz fits 
this description. That person must have faith in what Allah 
has rather than what he has himself, thus making the sword in 
his hand like a surgeon’s scalpel, not a butcher’s knife, and a 
doctor’s tool, not a tyrant’s dagger; such faith did Abdul-Aziz 
have, and such was his sword. He did his utmost within the 
specific historical conditions of his country and time to unite a 
nation that would otherwise be still in dissention and 
disintegration. " (27) 

The late Shaikh Ahamd Hassan Al-Baaqoori, Head of Al- 
Azhar, the highest Islamic institution in Egypt, said these 
words about King Abdul-Aziz: "By his genuine Arab nature, 
he provided sanctuary to whoever sought protection, and he 
gave help to whoever called for help. Never did he find anyone 
suffering injustice but removed it; never did he receive anyone 
trembling with fear, but eliminated it; and never did any needy 
person go to him, but had his need met in such a generous and 
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gallant manner that brought about comfort, happiness and 
hope." (28) 

Awni Abdul-Hadi, (29) a former Jordanian foreign minister 
said, "There are two giants in Al-Jazeerah (Arabian 
Peninsula): the desert and Ibn Saud. He is a world in a 
man. He is well aware of the minutest details of his kingdom, 
yet he is greatly religious. It is said: If one listens to him 
reciting the Qur’an during the night, one will not be able to 
resist weeping." (30) 

The Egyptian leader Aziz Al-Misry (31) said, "Ibn Saud’s 
interest in modern armament, and his courage, simple 
lifestyle, shrewdness, determination and generosity should be 
a sign of great expectations. " (32) 

Mahmoud Abul-Fat-h, a journalist and owner of Al-Misry 
newspaper said, "Ibn Saud is not just one of the greatest men 
of the twentieth century, but is one of the greatest historical 
figures." (33) 

Comparing King Abdul-Aziz with the Arab Kings and Emirs 
at his time, Ameen Al-Reehani, (34) the renowned Arab writer 
and literary figure said, "I have met all the Arab rulers, but 
none are greater than he is. There is something in him bigger 
than a mere sultan. Whatever may be said about King Abdul- 
Aziz, he is first and foremost a man with a big heart and a 
great soul and affection. He is such an embodiment of Arab 
virtues that it would be hard to find them except in the Kings 
whose achievements decorate our poetry and history; his mind 
is clear and so is his conscience; he is void of pride, arrogance 
and false pretences. There is in him something bigger than a 
sultan; he prevailed among his own people by his great virtues, 
not by titles." (35) 
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All the afore-mentioned refined qualities of King Abdul-Aziz, 
as described by a number of people who knew him, are typical 
Islamic virtues with which Allah has blessed him. They were 
so naturally ingrained in him that he acted according to them 
without difficulty." (36) 

5.2.2 Testimonials by Non-Arabs and Non-Muslims 

A lot of thinkers, writers and diplomats, Muslims and non- 
Muslims, have been impressed by King Abdul-Aziz’ character 
and achievements. The following are illustrative examples of 
Westerners’ testimonials to his noble character and great 
achievements. 

In his book The Master of the Arab Countries , Armstrong, an 
English historian, says, "King Abdul-Aziz had a big heart, 
and he was generous, too brave to be impatient, well aware of 
Arab minds and wise in dealing with tribes, and he possessed 
the qualities and traits which the Arabs admire." (37) 

Bert Fish, a former American minister plenipotentiary, said, 
"King Ibn Saud is a genius, determined and extremely 
intelligent. He makes those sitting with him feel his elegance 
as reflected in his tall stature and brown face, on which years 
of experience have left their mark. His voice is full of 
confidence and power. His eyes radiate intelligence and signs 
of determination. I was amazed at his knowledge of 
international issues, as if he was amidst the European 
conditions and international politics." (38) 

Dacoubert, a German historian says, "King Abdul-Aziz Al- 
Saud has succeeded greatly in finding solutions to every 
problem. In so doing, he managed to make his country benefit 
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from all modern inventions, without infringing on faith, 
traditions or heritage. This is particularly important for the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, which includes Makkah Al- 
Mukarramah and the Ka’bah, which Muslims face in 
prayers." (39) 

In a particular chapter he wrote about the Saudi government, 
Winston Churchill remarked: "Despite being a monarchy, the 
government can be considered democratic with respect to how 
it conducts people’s affairs. Any Bedouin can go to his emir 
and call for Shari’ah to be applied and for justice to be done 
between him and his adversaries in a lawsuit. " (40) 

Kenneth Williams, a British writer says, "Is there among the 
present kings of the East one that matches Ibn Saud?! I do not 
ever remember a strong ruler who has reached the status of 
such a matchless king in the Muslim world. He proved to be a 
brave soldier, a great reformer, one dedicated to faith, and an 
individual that is nice, generous, frank, firm and extremely 
courageous, yet extremely modest." 

Filby, (41) a British traveler who was close to the King and was 
in a position to witness his life events since youth, says, "King 
Al-Aziz is a successful soldier, a genuine reformer. He is 
extremely pious, frank, firm, shrewd and modest. I know of 
no rulers in the world other than Abdul-Aziz with whom his 
subjects can speak so freely. Yet, they revere him greatly and 
are amazingly loyal to him." (42) 

Germanous (43) , a Hungarian orientalist, says, (44) "He is a hero 
by all the meanings that the word can bear, and he would 
leave a strong impression on those who knew or met him." 

Germanous mentions how King Abdul-Aziz had such a great 
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impact upon the character of Filby that the latter admired and 
appreciated the King’s qualities. This was obvious in Filby’s 
support for the King against the British government. 

Germanous also says, "The King who has unsheathed his 
sword for the sake of his faith and beliefs, combining the spirit 
of war and the spirit of peace, does not fight people or 
transgress against them, but fights ignorance, intransigence 
and conspiracies." 

Describing his feelings during an audience with King Abdul- 
Aziz, Germanous says, "Listening to him, I felt the emotions 
of a father bringing out the best of his traits to his son so that 
the latter could be affected by them and follow them. What he 
said was a strong indication that I was listening to an Arab- 
minded man with an inborn dedication to the religious side, 
which dominated all his feelings. On shaking hands with him, 
I had an awesome feeling. This was of the type that 
overwhelms one who recognizes heroes’ worth as one’s hand 
is fully in the hero’s." 

Lord of Athlone, ruler of Canada, said, "When I visited the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, I saw for myself what King Abdul- 
Aziz had done for the welfare of his people. Thanks to him, 
peace and security were established in a country that had been 
torn apart by internal dissensions. I was able to see how he 
was recognized as king and leader of his people, which was 
guided by his rule towards advancement in all social and 
cultural aspects." (45) 

Describing King Abdul-Aziz in his book Letters to my 
Daughter , Jawahar Lai Nehru, the Indian leader, says, "Ibn 
Saud has proved he is smarter than Al-Hussein. He managed 
to convince the British to recognize his independence, yet he 
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remained neutral. Having succeeded as a soldier and warrior, 
Ibn Saud channeled all efforts towards building his country on 
modern foundations. He wanted it to leap from tribal to 
modern lifestyle. Apparently, Ibn Saud has succeeded to a 
great extent, proving himself to be a capable statesman with 
broad vision." (46) 

Thus, the testimonials of non-Arabs and non-Muslims reflect 
a fair judgment of King Abdul-Aziz, as an Arab and Muslim 
king. Those who loved him dearly and his adversaries agree on 
the fact that he was a pious Muslim who had a very clear path 
to follow, guided by the Qur’an and the Sunnah. He had to 
seek guidance in them for his acts and judgments, and to 
oblige his subjects to adhere to their teachings/ 47 ' 1 
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Thanks be to Allah for facilitating the completion of this 
book. By His Grace, it was possible to present genuine 
accounts about King Abdul-Aziz’ life, character, upbringing 
and Islamic culture. His devotion to the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah is clearly manifest in his unique personality and 
Islamic conduct and his struggle in defense of pure Islam, as 
conveyed by the righteous salaj ’ i.e. the first Muslim 
generation. 

It is a blessing that this book, on the noble character of King 
Abdul-Aziz, is completed. However, it must be admitted that 
it is not easy to write about great figures in Islamic History. 
This may be due to the multiple talents possessed by the 
subject of writing, particularly if he excels his peers in talent 
and achievements. In the case of King Abdul-Aziz’ character 
and achievements, relevant material would be too much for 
one writer to deal with and for one volume to cover.. 

The book speaks about the genius and moral traits of the 
King’s personality. Yet, it is but a modest contribution, which 
falls short of the truth and which cannot match his historical 
significance. Suffice the book that it deals with an issue 
normally outside the concern of historians. These focus on 
political and military aspects when writing about such 
historical figures, while neglecting personal conduct despite 
its significance. Praising Prophet Mohamed’s conduct, Allah 
says, "And lo! You are of a tremendous character." (1) When 


(1) Surat Luqman, Ayah 4. 
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asked about the Prophet’s character, A’isha said, "His 
character was an embodiment of the Qur’an." (1) The Ayah 
and the Hadith show the significance of character or conduct 
in Islam. 

Apparently, King Abdul-Aziz took the Prophet’s character as 
the model to follow. This is evidently reflected in his 
commitment to the promotion of tawheed, and in his acts of 
obedience to Allah’s commands, fear of Allah, and reliance on 
Allah, turning to Him in all affairs. It is also reflected in his 
qualities of courage, keeping pledges, generosity, love of 
justice, kindness, humility, forgiveness, patience, endurance in 
affliction, supporting wronged ones, care for education, and 
devotion to promoting cooperation and brotherhood among 
Muslims within the Arabian Peninsula and beyond. 

Following Islamic conduct and models, King Abdul-Aziz 
adopted and adhered to Shari’ah. As a result, by the Grace of 
Allah, he was successful in his endeavors to promote Islamic 
teachings while seeking and employing modern methods and 
inventions. The King Abdul-Aziz endeavor is a lesson in 
modernization within an Islamic framework and a lesson in 
adherence to and promotion of Islamic teachings while 
modernizing his country. 

The King’s modernization endeavor within an Islamic 
framework has not stopped with his death. By the Grace of 
Allah, his dedicated sons have continued their father’s efforts, 
while confident of the support of the great people they are 
leading. King Abdul-Aziz was succeeded by his sons in this 
chronological order: King Saud, King Faisal, King Khaled, 


(1) Musnad Al-Imam Ahmad, Hadith No. 25341. 
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King Fahd and King Abdullah, the reigning Custodian of the 
Two Holy Mosques. Like father like sons; they have 
continued commitment to the application of Shari’ah while 
orchestrating necessary development efforts for the welfare of 
citizens and fellow Muslims. 

This book is but a modest attempt to highlight some traits of 
King Abdul-Aziz’ character in light of Islamic values. 
Admittedly, it does not give the King his due worth. Despite 
shortcomings, it is hoped that this book has successfully 
achieved its objective. Whatever success it may realize, it is by 
the Grace of Allah. 

It would be appropriate to quote one of HRH Prince Salman’s 
related statement to conclude this book about his father: 
"King Abdul-Aziz had not just emerged from a vacuum. He 
followed in the footsteps of his father, grandfather and great 
grandfathers. Theirs was a sincere call for the sake of Allah; it 
started with Imam Mohammad Ibn Abdul-Wahaab, calling 
for tawheed in all affairs. So, the King never sought status, 
fame, authority or worldly gains. His goal was to establish a 
state governed according to Allah’s Book and His 
Messenger’s Sunnah...." (1) 


(1) Al-Keelaani, Kamaal: Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al-Saud and 
Contemporary Islamic Reform , op cit, pp. 129-130. 
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Tawlieed 

Tawheed refers to the following beliefs and demands, which can be summed up 
in the "oneness of godship, the oneness of lordship and the oneness of worship: 

- There is no God but Allah. There is nothing before Him or after Him. He 
does not beget nor is he begotten. Nothing is comparable to Him. There is 
nothing that is not under His control, and nothing happens without His 
permission. 

- Allah has no partners, no helpers and no associates. 

- Allah is the sole creator and the sole provider for all creatures, be they 
believers or non-believers. 

- None but Allah deserves to be worshipped. The worship of Allah has to be 
done as He defines. To be valid and qualify for Allah’s rewards, an act has to 
be intended for His sake alone, and hence the "purity of intention" as the 
criterion of validity. 

All the above beliefs and demands are the core of Islam or pure faith as 
preached by Allah’s messengers and prophets, of whom Prophet Muhammad is 
the seal. Thus, tawheed means believing in and acting according to the message 
conveyed by Prophet Muhammad. 

Salaf 

In general, the noun salaf means "predecessor(s)", and sala.fi is an adjective. In 
Islamic literature, salaf refers to the early Muslim generation, i.e. Prophet 
Muhammad and his rightly guided companions and followers, who conveyed 
Allah’s message or pure Islam, without deviations or additions. 

Sahaabah 

Prophet Muhammad’s rightly guided companions. 

Da’wah 

In general, the noun da’wah means "call" or "invitation". In Islamic literature, 
da’wah refers to promoting Islam, by calling on people to be Muslims and on 
Muslims to adhere to Islamic teachings. In the historical context of the Arabian 
Peninsula, the Da’wah refers to the call championed by Sheikh Mohammad 
Ibn Abdul-Wahaab for tawheed, i.e. adherence to the pure faith of Islam, as 
conveyed by the salaf. 
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Ulama 

The noun ’ulama means scholars in any field of knowledge - singular ’ aailm. In 
Islamic literature, as used in this book, it refers to religious scholars. 

Taqwa 

In general, the Arabic noun taqwa means avoidance. In Islamic literature, the 
observance of taqwa refers to taking Allah’s commands into account. It has two 
aspects, one negative and the other positive, and taqwa requires one to refrain 
from reprehensible acts and to good deeds. The taqwa aspects require faith in 
Allah and the intention to please Him in thought and practice. Muslims are 
called upon to exercise taqwa at all times. 

Hadith / Hadeeth 

In general, the Arabic noun " hadeeth " means "talk". In Islamic literature, 
alhadeeth / the Hadith refers to all the reports about what Prophet said, did or 
approved. Sahih Al-Bukhari is a well known anthology of alhadeeth. The 
Arabic plural of hadeeth is ahaadeeth - we can say "one hadeethj hadith and two 
hadeeths /hadiths. The transliteration forms hadeeth and ahaadeeth provide for 
better pronunciation of the Arabic original. 

Sunnah 

In general, the noun sunnah means a tradition / a custom / an established way 
of doing things. In Islamic literature, Al-Sunnah /Sunnah refers to Prophet 
Muhammad’s traditions, as reported in the sound ahaadeeth. It is considered 
the second major source of Islamic teachings, the Qur’an being the first. As 
Prophet Muhammad says, guided by these two, a Muslim will never go astray. 
Sometimes, the word sunnah is used to describe an act of worship as voluntary - 
the word is not used in this sense in the present book. 

The Qur’an 

According to Islam, the Qur’an is the true word of Allah, the One God. It was 
revealed to Prophet Muhammad, who was commanded to convey it to 
mankind. It was revealed in Arabic, and there is only one copy of it in Arabic. 
It is the main source of the Message of Islam. The Sunnah provides 
explanations, details and applications of Qur’anic statements. In words of 
the Qur’an itself, the Qur’an is mercy to all. 

A copy of the Qur’an is called " muss-haf \ The muss-haf consists 114 chapters. A 
chapter is called Surah / Sura / Surat. Each Surah consists of verses ( Ayahs / Ayas). 
The Surahs in the Muss-haf are not arranged according to order of revelation. 
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investigator: Dr. Saad Ibn Abdullah Al-Humayyid: 

29. Kitaab Al-’Ilal (Book of Defects of Hadith Evaluation) by Ibn Abi Hatim 

30. M u’jam Al-Tabaraani: PartofVol. 21, in Musnad Al-Nu’man Ibn Basheer 

31. Vol. 13, M u’jam Al-Tabaraani 

32. Su aalaat Assulami Liddaara-Qutniy (Questions put by Assulami to Al- 
Daara-Qutniy) 

33.Ibn Al-Jawzi’s A fat Ashaab Al-Hadeeth (The Problem with Hadith 
Researchers) 
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